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PREFACE. 


Id submitting this publication to the consideiation of the 
public in geneial particularly to those who seek to know the 
''Historical fads about Jainism" we would be careful to explain 
that this attempt has been made solely with the object of furni- 
shing historical proofs in support of objectiors raised by the 
Jains against several baseless attacks on Jainism laid down 
by Lola Lajpatrai in his Yemaculsr publication i.e. History 
of India. 

In view of the absence of a good concise History of India 
in Urdu Language, Lala Lajpatrai thought of writing such a 
history and after strenuous efforts as he states, he could 
compile a book that can be useful for students. 

In his preface to the book, he states that “the contents 
should be free from exaggerations and they should also be im- 
partial, common and authoritative.” It is probable that Lslaji 
may have either forgotten this principle or in view of his ardent 
admiration for the religious school to which he belong he may 
have been led to put forth some biased and unfounded notion 

regarding Jainism. 

» 

The publication of Lalaji’s book created a commotion amon^ 
the Jains and, as stated by Lalaji himself, he received severs I 
pioteats from the Jains. The Jain Association of India took 
up this matter and addressed the following letter to Lalaii, 
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nth October 1923, 

To, 

SHKIYI^T LALA LAJPAT BAI^ 

LAHORE. 

Dkab Sib, 

It is brought to the notice of. this Association that in }our 
book “Bharat Varshaka Jtihas” you have made some reference 
about “Jainism.” 

We find that you have misrepresented several points con- 
cerning Jainism, therein. Hence ve will like to know what 
books of reference regarding the Jainism, you have relied upon 
for your information. 

On getting the alove information, this Aseociation intends 
writing to you pointing out statements to which exception is 
particularly taken by the Jain Community. 

Awaiting an early repl), 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) MAGANIALM. shah. 
(Sd.) MANUAL S. JAVERJ, 
Hop. Secfetories, 


LALAJ1 in reply stated as under: — 


Deau Sms, 


HOI. ON. 

UiOO.23. 


Your letter No, 109 dated llth October on behalf of the 
Jain Association to hand for which I thank you. Having re- 
ceived several communications from other Jains on the sanie 
subject I liave replied to one of tliem at some length and have 
published the reply in a recent issue of a vernacular Punjab 
daily called the.‘‘Bande Matram.” In that reply I have admitt^ 
one or two mistakes and have ofiered to correct them in the 
next edition. The mistake is one of language and not ot 
opinion. As regards other stalemeixts of which exception has 
been taken I have offered to publish a brief note as to the Jain 
Doctrines which may be prepared and sent to me by a represen- 
tative Jain Association like yours. Hoping it will meet, youi 
approval, 

I"remai|hi, 

^ Yours siggorely, 



In the nieantinie I lie associatior addressed circular lettere 
to the leading Miinira jns and other gentlemen and sought their 
opinion in the matter. Many of them sent in their replies. 

The statement published by Lalaji in the “Bande Matram” 
referred to by him in his letter appeared in Hindi and its transla*- 
tion is as under. 


l.ALA LAJPAT RAl S REPLY TO .lAlW, 

Various leading Jains sent letters to Lala Lajpat Eai object- 
ing to his 1 email's made in Lis History of India, on Jainism, 
including a letter from Lala Te( Ichand Jain. Hony, Secy, of 
Punjab Jain Sabha Ja.oiidiala Guru Dislt.. Amritsar. Lalaji 
has replied to him as follows and has sent the lei tor to us with 
a view to jjublish some for the information of all the Jains as 
to the position of Lalaji and to avoid the necessity of replying 
to individual Editor, ‘J?ande Matram” 14-10-23.) 


Dear Sir, 

I received your letter a few days bad. As I was ill during 
the last days and at the same time busy in different ways I could 
not reply it earlier. 1 hope you would excuse me. 

I am sorry to hear that my views have wounded the 
feelings of ihe Jains. I need not assure you that I have not 
written this History of India under prejudice for some special 
religious sodety ror luivc I done so with the aim of spreading 
a special doctiine. I have expressed such thoughts only as 
I thought to he correct hor.c.'^tly and fit to he mentioned from 
the historical ]<>in1 of viev 

1 praise, the K i'iinciatir.g spirit of the Jainsand their doctrine 
of “Ahinisa. " Lnt slill J thirl that the teachings of Budhism 
and Jainism hare heen } ‘.ntl;v lesponsihle for the political de- 
gradation ot Indifi. 

1 have framed this opinion after full consideration. I don't 
see it easy to change until and unle.ss 1 am supplied more sound 
information to convince me of the otherwise. 
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historian it is impossible to see anything with the same eyes as 
those of a sect see with reverence and faith. History 
does not always attach to such traditions the same importance 
as the people of the sect related to, do. 

Yes. But if there is anything in my History contrary 
to the actual religious doctrines and which has been a cause of 
trouble to you people, I am ready for compensation and 
the best way to reach it is, I think that you may send to me 
a brief contradiction not more than a page of my book, which 
I will publish on your behalf in the second edition of my book. 

But this must always be kept in view that my account of 
Jainism is the popular belief and not in accordance with any 
special sect. Therefore the contradiction should also be based 
on this very principle. 

You have not mentioned any special objectionable sen- 
tence in your letter but Lala Ugarsain Jain of Barant has drawn 
my attention to some running as follows : — 

1. The 24th. Tirtharkara founded e new religion, 

2. The teachings of the Budhism and Jainism have been 
to some extent the causes of the political degrada- 
tion of India. 

3. Jainism resembles Budhism in many of its teachings. 

4. Jains openly deny the existence of God. 

5. This had its origin side by side to Budhism. 
ft is cowardice to be a Jain. 

7. The treatment accorded by the Jains towards the 
humanity is a very severe and cruel^j^act. 


In the above the first sentence is nob my own but nearly 
aU the authentic historians of the world say so. Therefore 
from historical point of view I admit it to be correct. Like 
you that Budhists say that their religion is eternal yet Sakya 
Muni Gautama is believed to be the founder of this religion. 

2. I have realised this conclusion after full consideration 
and I am not prepared to make any alteration in this respect, as 
I have said before, unless I b , more sound infor- 

nutUon. 



3. This is not only the opinions of the historians but also 
the popular belief. Jaii:8 may have different opinion but it 
is not essential that every historian should bow to their opinion. 

4. If I receive a contradiction 1 shall be glad to publish it 
in the foot note. But it should be clearly stated if that is tlvt* 
general belief or of one particular sect. 

6. This is also the opinion of several historians. 

6. This sentence referred to runs thus:— The chief moral 
principle of the Jains is non-injury but they have given it so 
much importance that in the eyes of some it is cowardice to 
be a Jain. But learned Jains do not take it to be a sin to 
light in a religious war. 

It is clear that the above is related to a few persons only 
and therefore is not so important as Lala Ugarsain thinks il 
to be. My views regarding the Jain Monks can be known from 
the following > - 

Jain Monks are more righteous, more renunciating, self- 
less and more disinterested when compared with the Sadhus cJ 
all other religions. 

7 . I would be glad to delete this sentence as 1 don’t think 
It proper that the whole should be taken to task for the wrongs 
of the few. This sentence was written by mistake but the sense 
which can be taken it to mean was not at all before me. 

My object was that Jains have gone so far in this principle 
of non-injury (ahimsa) that they have ignored the rights of the 
humanity while defending those of the otlier creatures. 

In the end I deem it proper to say also that different his- 
tories are being written in the world, some accept them and 
some do not. It is due right of the latter (and they use it) 
to criticise the history and put the defects in it before the public 
and to give also some time for the author to ratify the dis- 
crepancies. But it is never beared that attempts were ever 
made to influence the author by undesirably passing resolutions 
against him- Such behaviour is a bar in the way of independence 
of thought and a hindrance for the new things to be brought 
into light. Therefore I wish that you may gladly criticise the 
defects in my history and I shall gain from it. But I don’t 
think it desirable tli^t a popular community like you should try 
\ 4 \ t vK snlutiouF- which can be attained 



Aa I have received numerous letters therefore I think it 
proper that a copy be sent to the press so ns to avoid trou- 
ble of replying individually. 

N. B. — I have cleared my position as to yoxir objections 
and I am not prepare' d to discuss the matter any longer. 

Your Well-wisher, 

LAJPATRAl. 


In view of this public discussioji and in accordance with 
the desire of Lalaji, the Executive Committee of the Associa 
tion decided to prepare a statement refuting the allegations 
laid against Jainism and put before the public the historical 
facts regarding it. For this purpose, a sub Coxnmittee was 
appointed with powers to add to their number. 

Mr. Mohanlal Bhagwandns .lhavery, (Hons.) B.A., IAj.B. 
iSolicitor was entnisti tl with the work of collceting necessary 
information and prej)aring a draft for the stalenH 

The Draft thus picparcd ])y Mr. Alohanlal after relerring 
lo a large number of books was considered and revised by the 
sub-committee at its .several meetings and was approved for 
submission to the Executive^, (’ommittee which adopted the same 
for forwarding it to Lalaji and publishing for the public infor- 
mation. 


According to this resolution, this small treatist* (jxpoundiug 
tile historical facts about Jainism is placed before the general 
[)ublic, with hopes that it will be useful to the write i s of History 
in future by way of supplying correct information about one 
of the ancient religions of Ihe World. 


Before we conclude, we should not luiget t(» express 
our sincere thanks to Mes.'^i^ .dohaiilal B. Jhovrrv and Mohanlal 
1). Desai foi* the pains tfnxf Miey have taken in [irepariug and 
revising this statment and also to Mr. lliralal .\inritlal 8hah. 
B.A. for facilitating our lask by sap[>lying us rare and unavail- 
able publications. 


THK 

JAIN ASSOCIATION OK INDIA, 
Pydhonie, Boinlmy, d 


^ MAUAiNLAL AJ. SHAH, 
k\IA -Nfl LA L S. .1 HAVER f, 
Hc»xv. Skoketarjes. 


P. S. —The most important part of the treatise is tlie 
Appendix in which all the authoritative statements are 
brought together. 

The Readers are requested to note that small 
type in tile body of the treatise refer to tlie numbers of the 
notesappearing in the., . .. 



THE JAIN ASSOCIATION OF INDIA. 

Pydhonie, Bombay, 3 

October, 1925. 

To 

ShRIYXJT lyAIvA 1,AJPATRAI, 

I,AHORE. 

Re. Your Publication “Bharatvarshaka Itihasa.” 
Dear Sir, 

In continuation of our previous letter, we 
beg to send you herewith certain authoritative 
statements in point, being extracts from writings 
of well-known European and Indian Scholars and 
a collection of opinions and writings of non- 
Jains published in bookform by Muni Shri 
Amarvijayji Maharaj and a Treatise by Shrimad 
Buddhisagar Suri. 

Want of Refkrence.s. 

We regret that you have not been pleased 
to furnish us with any references on which yonr 
opinion as expressed in the “Bharatvarshaka 
Itihasa” has been based. If the same had been 
furnished to us, we would have been afforded an 
opportunity to examine the same. But in their 
absence we have to consider the opinion expres- 
sed therein as your personal opinion. 



Generai. Remarks. 


Adverting to youi article in the "Bande Mata- 
ram” referred to in your letter dated the idth 
October 1923, it has been stated therein, “My 

account of Jainism is the popular belief , 

and my knowledge is based on many authentic 
scholars.” With due deference we state that our 
knowledge and intercourse with non- Jains lead 
us to think that your account is not the popular 
belief. The greatest portion of the Indian popu- 
lation is Hindu and they do not — as far as we 
know — hold your view^. It is the Hindus \vho 
come in greater contact with Jains and have an 
opportunity of studying first hand their everyday 
life and its aspects-both i^ractical as well as 
religious. We are not aware of any Hindu of 
merit holding your view. As for the “Authentic 
Scholars” referred to by you we are in the dark 
as you have not been pleased to name them. 
It is possible that by “popular belief” you per- 
haps mean the Puranic view or the view of some 
early European scholars who based their opinions 
on Brahmanic sources^ or the Puranas, .without 
any independent historical research. Your views 
seem to have been expressed by you without 
having recourse to materials which throw' a 
flood of light on Jain history. 

References to Jainism. 

The Vedas,* Brahma-Sutra,* the Maha 
Bharat,® Shrimad Bhagavat and other Puranas,^® 
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Yogavasishtha/ Paninis® Ashtadhyayi and ancient 
inscriptions of Kharvel® and Mathura,** as also 
the writings of eminent European** and 
Indian** Scholars and also of many. Indian 
historians*® and prominent leaders such as Eok- 
manya Tilak** and Mahatma Gandhi*® have com- 
pletely exploded many of the mistaken notions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavia considers 
Jainism as ancient as the Vedic religion and 
has classed it as one of the three branches of 
Aryan religion.** 

I/)kmanya Tilak, you are aware, was not 
only famous as a great political leader but also 
as a great mathematician, scholar, philosopher 
and historian. He says— ‘‘Jain religion is as old 
as the Vedic religion and the Satyachara of Vedas 
is the same as Jainachara".*^ Your said views 
were ne\’'er the popular views but they seem to 
be the views of some European writers*® who 
wrote without taking the trouble of making 
independent search and without sifting any 
historical materials. Moreover, it seems, they 
did not ihake a sjjecial study of Jainism. 

Hlstorian’s Duty. 

Your duty as a historian, we submit, is to 
give expression not merely to personal opinions 
relying upon exploded myths but to genuine 
historic truths in light of the latest researches. 
Tt is not open to ignore the established 
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conclusions or recognised authorities'* on Jainism 
and the opinions of the prominent learned con- 
temporaries of yours, without in the least attempt- 
ting to controvert the same. It has to be kept 
in view specially when you happen to be wndting 
about a great historic community and its reli- 
gion. We do submit that wdien principles of 
a particular religion are set dowm as professed 
by the followers of that religion, they must be 
generally acceptable to them and must bt based 
on what they consider to be authentic writings. 

“Kalpasutra.” 

The Jains consider “Kalpasutra" amongst 
others as an autheutie drx^ument and this has 
been proved to be of great antiquity and historical 
value.^* You w'ill find bord Rishabha mentioned 
therein as the first Tirthauker i.e. bord and 
Propounder of Jainism in this cycle, and not 
Parshwanatha the 2 ’rd Tirthauker. It must be 
noted here that the Jains, unlike Hindus, are 
considered by Western Scliolars as exact chro- 
niclers of events of their time and are noted for 
giving mostly exact, detailed, and reliable histori- 
cal information in all matters whether pertaining 
specially to them or not.-^ Having regard to this, 
the Jain works could have been very well relied 
upon for requisite historic information pertaining 
to themselves and within their own sphere. 



TO Jain Community. 


Matters in such case cannot be treated off 
lightly by relyii^ solely upon impressions which' 
others are likely to consider as being biassed 
owing to the religious proclivities of the writer 
who is known to follow a different religion. We 
would gladly refrain frf)m taking your views in 
that light ; but we urge that the Jains as a 
coiumunity would feel so when your views ap])car 
to be o])])osed to the lustoric materisls mentioned 
above. We do feel that even if you had any 
materials to base your present view, before len- 
ding your name to and endorsing a view, pal- 
pably unacceptable to Jains, you .should have at 
least consulted some Jain vScholars thereon to 
have both the pros and cons before you ; or 
should have personally sifted all the available 
hi.storic materials. Without doing so you hav'e 
done injustice to the Jain Community by giving 
currency to views which are unfounded, and thus 
irrej)arably casting .slur on them and their religion. 

Here the question of one being entitled to 
independent thinking and courage of opinion 
does not arise. What you propose to write 
is history and not personal views. As it is^ 
various statements made by you are not his- 
tory ; and are altogetlier contrary to facts. We 
would but cite a single instance how your methods 
have le'^ 
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vSei^f-Contradiction. 

On the one hand you say that the Jain 
religion v/as started by Shri Mahavira about the 
time Buddha religion came into being, and on 
the other you say that Shri Mahavira mixed 
himself up with followers of Shri Parshwa. The 
^ect is that you yourself accept that the Jain 
religion had started prior to Shri Mahabira and 
that Shri Parshwa was a historic personage. 
You have thus fallen into self-contradiction. 
No value can ordinarily attach to such irres- 
ponsible statements, but coming as they do from 
a person of your repute ami political prominence, 
there is no alternative but to have them rectified 
and recasted in accordance with established facts. 

Missing Jacobi. 

In the preface to the second edition of your 
book you have stated that you have been more 
or less a compiler rather tlian an independent 
historian and that you do not claim to have made 
original research or investigation. It also ap- 
pears that you have mostly relied upon Vincent 
Smith and E. B. Hevell in writing your history. 
Now Dr. V. .Smith, it ought to be remembered 
here, has been much criticised for want of histo- 
ric insight.®^ It also appears that in writing about 
tiie Buddha- Jaina period you have additionally 
relied on T. W. Rhys Davids who has made a 
special .study of Buddhism but not of Jainism 
and has a predilecti9««^-^:5 .,,^:^ 
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also cite the opinion of Dr. Jacobi on the date of 
Nirvana of Shri Mahavira. We do not then 
understand how you happen to miss Dr. Jacobi’s 
recognised views on the date of the rise of Jainism,.^* 
If you did not really miss them, may we know 
how, without any attempt at discussing or con- 
troverting the opinions of such a renowned 
Scholar, who is respected all round as a great 
authority on Jainism, you happen to express 
same antique and exploded views without even 
naming a single authority in support. What we 
think is that you have been over hasty in adopt- 
ing opinions of historians who do not claim to 
have any special knowledge of Jains or Jainism, 
and yott have expressed secondhand views. It 
may be that all the works on Jainism may not 
have been available to you owing to certain 
limitations in which you happened to be, but 
even then the writings of Dr. Jacobi alone to 
whom you allege to have referred on the point of 
the date of Niiwana of Imrd Mahavira would 
have cleared all shibboletlis about Jainism. It 
is extremely to be regretted that of all, you 
missed works of Dr. Jacobi. 

Origin of Jainism. 

Turning to the objectionable passages, in 
particular you state “The Chief originator of Jain 
religion has been Shri Vardharaana Mahavira” 
P. 129 & 130. wo f 0 You thus say in a rough and 
ready manner that the^ Jain religion started from 
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Shri Mahavira. But we submit that the statement 
is not historically true, as best European scholars- 
consider Shri Parswanatha also as a historical 
personj^e,** and also say that the Jain religion 
had been in existence even prior to Shri Pars" 
wanatha. having regard to the develojjment 
it had reached in the time of Shri Gautama 
Buddha and the way in wliich the Jain sect is 
referred to by the Buddhists in their scriptures- 
The references are clearly to a well established 
sect of long standing whose philosophy was 
worth discussion even in tlie most holy scrip- 
tures of Buddhist religion. Moreover Shri 
Mahavira is referred to therein as Nataputta 
and Niganthanayaka but not Niganthasthapaka.^* 
The Buddhists have wilfuUj’^ misrepresented many 
Jain doctrines and would not have missed to 
make a point if the sect was new. Besides the 
Makhaliputta Goshala a contemporary of Shri 
Mahavira (according to Jains a rebellious pupil) 
who was the leader of Ajiwaka sect divided man- 
kind into six classes and gave Jainism a higher 
rank therein than even the Bhikshirs (Bud- 
dhists).^^ Yet the Buddhists say that the Aji- 
vaka sect was of Jong standing.®** The 
discussion of Sachcluika who was the son of 
a famous Nigantlva still more decisively establi- 
shes the fact.*® There were so many as sixty- 
three*® different sects or .schools of philosophy 
amongst w hich Jainism has been discassed in 
greatest details. Chaitan^va.vada i.e. believing. 



life in all the objects viz. trees, shrubs, mine- 
rals, etc. is a sign of very great antiquity of reli- 
gion and Jaini.sm is noted, for tlxis doctrine of 
animisticism.®^ Another sign of antiquity of 
Jainism is the similarity of its doctrines with 
Sankhya and ^’edant Ttoctrines. 

Jain RivIjki'. 

“While the Jains believe that the original 
proixmnder of Jain religion was Shri Pars- 
wanatha who lived about 250 years before Lord 
Buddlia’’ — ]). r2q. *TTo fo As to your putting down 
Jains as believing Shri Par.swanatha to be the 
original propounder of their religion, the same is 
absolutely false and baseless. As others believe 
their religion to be eternal, the Jains also believe 
their religion to|be eternal. The Jain tradition is 
that as far as the present cycle is concerned, their 
religion began with Shri Rishabhdeva the first 
Lord. But even to independant thinkers there 
are unmistakable signs and conchtsive historic 
evidence to put Jainism far beyond the ken 
of History.- f.<J. 750 B. C.*- The worship of 
vShri Rishabhdeva is proved in such ancient 
times as those of Nanda from Kharwel inscrip- 
tions. 

Kharm^cl and Mathura Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions of Kharwel and Mathura 
above referred to bear this out. Of course no 
direct proof about Rishabhdeva starting the 
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Jain religion can be had as He is far beyond the 
historic range. 

vShri Mahavira Propounder or 
Organiser. 

Your statement that 

is “a new sect of Jainism was started by Shri 
Mahavira is not correct. By a reference to the 
introduction of Dr. Hermann Jacobi to the Jain 
Sutras it will be found that Shri Mahavira merely 
made five vows instead of four — there being no 
material change in the vows themselves.'*' What 
Mahavira did was to reorganise the principles 
of Jainism, as a Tirthankar according Jain tradi- 
tion ought to do.*” 

Teachings of J.\inism and Buddhism. 

Then proceeding to discuss the teachings 

of J ainism you state ‘ ‘ ’ i.e- 

“The teachings of Jain religion resemble in a great 
degree with those of Buddhism.” What we 
think is that there is a kind of similarity as is 
bound to exist owing to vShri Gautam Buddha 
being a contemporary of Sluri Mahavira and 
owing to both of them being reformers in common 
opposition to certain unreasonable Brahttianic 
practices.®® Beyond that there is bound to be 
general similarity such as must exist between 
the principal teachings of all religions. Other- 
wise the doctrine of Ahimsa as practised by the 
Jains is quite different.^ from that practised by 
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the Buddhas.®* Besides there are many otaer 
<ilistinct differences between the two religions 
which can be well ascertained by a comparative 
study thereof. 

Jains and Kxistence of God. 

Now as regards the statement 
. . . that is “The Jains clearly deny the 

existence of God,” tlie same is absolutely incor- 
rect and there cannot Vjc any misunderstanding 
about it. All the schools of Indian Philosophy 
and all the vScholars of religions worth the name 
know very well that what Jains deny is the 
''Kartritva’’ (creativeness) and “Fala-dcUritva’- 
(conferring fruits) etc. as qualities of God. The 
Jains say that God is neither creator nor dispen' 
ser. All the characteristics of Nirguna Brahma 
are assigned by Jains to “Siddha Paramatnrn."^' 
According to Jains God is merely Sakshi — "Wit- 
ness , and does not take part in any of the 
human actions. Jains accept God as all-knowing 
all-pow'erful, and perfect, and other usual quali- 
ties ascribed to God are also accepted. In 
this respect the Mimansakas and Sanlchyas are 
at one with the Jains.®® The Maya of Vedantists 
the Karma of Mimansakas and Prakriti of San- 
khyas are practically the same as Karma of 
Jains. According to Jains the Atma under the' 
influence of Karma migrates in the w'orld and 
is the Karta and Bhokta of its owm doings mould- 
ing its ow’n future. .xXp this sense the Jivatma 
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may be figuratively termed to be the creator,. 
protector, and destructor of his own world.^” It 
will be seen that the Jains by denying Kart- 
tritva of God do not at all deny His existence. 
According to various sects and various religions 
the definitions of (k)d are different and accor- 
dingly the exact nature of God is also different, 
but it cannot by any means be said that there- 
fore a community who .thinks differently of 
the nature of God should be condemned as deny- 
ing His \'cry existence. In view of the above^ 
the statement that the Jains clearly deny the 
existence of God is prone to deeply wound reli- 
gious feelings of the whole Jain community.*^ 
When it has not been thought fit to describe,, 
the Mimansakas aiid vSankhayas, who do not 
like Jains believe in God as creator, as denying 
the existence of God, it would be unjust to 
describe Jains as denying the existence of God. 

Kuroi’Kan Ri*;i,igi<)u.s Committee. 

It is erroneous to say 

that is “According to Jain belief the 
best, the most excellent, and the most renunciated 
man alone is the God”, and to compare the 
Jains with the atheistic Ti:urof)ean Religious 
committee by saying . . -fJRSrTT 

that is in tliis connection the Jain religion re- 
sembles w’ith the religion of the European reli- 
gious committee’’. Howsoever a man may be 
advanced and renunciated -vr less and until there 
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are perfect faith, perfect knowledge and perfect 
conduct and other attributes of god described 
in Jain Scriptures he is not dod.*" The Kuro- 
pean Committee of Religions does not admit 
even the soul as distinct from body and is akin 
to the Atheistic vSchool of Charvaka. The best 
and most advanced man of the Committee can 
never be called Clod. There cannot tlxerefore 
be any comparison between the Kuropean Reli- 
gious Committee and the Jain religion. Besides- 
sxteh vague allusions are prone to raise consider- 
able doubts and susjxicions in the minds of 
unwaiy^ and simple peojxle about the purity 
and holiness of the Jain religion, which an im- 
partial historian would have refrained from 
doing. 

Ahimsa. 

Then you proceed to discuss the great prin- 
ciple of Ahimsa. You call the same the greatest 
moral doctrine of the Jains, but unnecessarily 
disparage it alleging that the same has been 
carried to extreme.^'* Now many thinkers of the 
world join in praising the doctrine and its bene- 
ficial effects on mankind and consider it a solu- 
tion of the complex problem as to how the So- 
ciety can live in peace."** Yoxr however say in a 
garbled form, “according to some, to be Jain is 
first rate cowardice” — although you in the same 
breath admit that the learned Jains do not think 
it sin to fight in religious battles or consider 
punishing others as opposed to their religion.*® 



Jain Course of Conduct. 

As to the course of conduct — you proceed 
to say that “it is impossible for man to act com- 
pletely in accordance with it (course of conduct) 
and consequently the influence of Jainism on 
human temperament is such that man thereby 
becomes too weak for ordinary struggles of life. 
On the one hand the Jain Sadhus are renunciated 
from the world to a very high degree, but on the 
other hand though the Jain layman protect the 
lower creatures, their conduct with men is very 
cruel’'. Proceeding to give some sort of explana- 
tion of this really unbeliev'eable phenomena, you 
say “The same is possibly the result of unduly 
emphasizing on an impossible course of conduct."’ 
Here you have shown complete ignorance of the 
course of conduct laid dow’n for being practised 
by the Jain layman. This course is quite dis- 
tinct and perfectly ijracticable for householders. 
Further you appear to be quite unaware of the 
two grades of the Jain householders, viz. Vrati 
and Avrati.*'' The only obligation on the Jains 
of the latter class is to have faith in God, Precep- 
tor, and Religion, as described in the Jain scrip- 
tures. Such Jains— and they are the majority 
at present — are free to follow any vocation in 
life. The former class has to follow certain vows 
of (xnnparatively far less strictness'*® than those 
of Jain Sadhus which make them easily practi- 
cable by the laity without in any way causing 
hindrance to or interfering with their ordinary 
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callings of the world. What they have to prac- 
tise is not much more than a religious Hindu. 
Householder. You will thus find that the course 
of conduct laid down for the Jain house- 
holders is quite practicable and does not in 
any way weaken them for ordinary struggles of 
life. On the contrary the same gives a high 
moral tone*® to their dealings with other people 
as their religion does not remain detached from 
their ordinary dealings, as hajjpens with many 
other religions. The Achara (course of conduct) of 
Jain Sadhu is practically the same as prescribed in 
Bauddhayan Sutras for Hindu Sanyasi according 
to Jacobi.®® There is therefore no impracticability 
also about the course of conduct meant for the 
Sadhus. Here it is pertinent to repeat what 
Lokmanya Tilak said that Jainachara is the .same 
as Satyachara of the Vedas. Many kings, con- 
temporaries, of Shri Mahavira, were Jain, but 
fought for religion or self protection. There 
have been also instances of so many subsequent 
kings as successful rulers inspite of their being 
Jain. Jainachara is therefore quite practicable 
and does not make those practising it cowards 
or in any way weak to fight the ordinary struggles 
of life. 

Charge of Crueety Refuted. 

Nor does it make them cruel. It makes them 
on the contrary upright, honest, and considerate 
but unflinching and strong. It is a speciality of 
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Aryan religions and specially of Jainism that 
all the acts of the man are inbued with religion. 
It is contradiction of words to say therefore 
that although the jains believe in Ahimsa, 
they are cruel.^^ Of course there may be some 
rare instances but they cannot be put forward 
in extrenuation of a sweei>ing statement ascrib- 
ing cruelty to the Jains as a class. As a 
matter of fact the Jains are considered by all 
to be farthermost away from cruelty. There 
ought to be unshakeable proofs before such a 
damnatory charge is laid against a community 
of great antiquity and prominence like Jains 
If we refer to history we find not the Jains 
but the Hindus cruel to a great degree in 
religious bigotry. No instance of persecution 
by Jains even diiring the reigns of Jain kings has 
been ever recorded. But on the contrary in 
South Madura the Hindus did put to sword so 
many as eight thousand Jains.*^ 

Humanity of Jains. 

As regards your statement “Although the 
Jain laity protects the lower creatures, its conduct 
towards man is of great cruelty’’, we may point 
out that it is not correct that Jain laity restrict 
their kindness to the animal-world.*® Apart from 
the fact , that there is utility of even such a 
kindness— which can be realised by remembering 
usefulness of cow and such other creatures to man- 
kind, it is an exploded myth, given circulation to 
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by people ignorant of Jainism and, having little or 
no acquaintance with Jains and their institutions* 
Jains consider education as the best charity and 
they have accordingly Pathashalas of their own 
in almost all the towns and villages where there 
are even a small number of Jains. They subs- 
cribe as liberally and unhesitatingly to non- 
Jaiti educational and other institutions beneficial 
to mankind. As a matter of fact kindness and 
Jains go inseperably together. In this respect 
there is absolutely no scope for the allegation 
made by you. Any man wdio cares can, by even 
a casual reference to any list of subscriptions 
to charity, find out for himself the extent of Jain 
generosity. The Jains are the foremost in cha- 
rity and in doing their bit for humanity. 

Historic Instances. 

We would but give a few historical instances, 
Jagadusha, a prominent Jain flourishing in the 
thirteenth ‘century, saved the whole of Kutch, 
Kathiawad, and Gujrat in the great famine of 
1255 A. D. Shantidas of Ahmedabad, who 
flourished about three hundred years ago, saved 
thousands in the great famine of 1631-32 A.D., 
from starvation and untimely death. It is well 
known that famines are unfortunately conti- 
nually occurring in this land. There were only 
very recently the great famines of s^- 1869 
and s. y. 1956 in which also the Jains 
contributed very liberally and unsparingly to re- 
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lieve mankind. On this side only in the last 
century Motisha of Bi>niba5'^ erected many 
Dharmashalas and was noted for his extreme 
solicitude for the poor and the starxdng. The 
charities of vSada Somji, Narsi Natha, Narsi 
Keshavji and others amongst the Jains are 
Mstoric. As a scholar you cannot hut 
be au^are of the name of the late Premchnnd 
Raicliand who only reoontJy spent large suiii such 
as 60,00,000 of Ru])ees on educational ami otlier 
charities. His name is ])cnnanently associated 
with the Bombay and Calcutta universities. 
The Rajabai Tower othcnvise known as I.' Di- 
versity Clock Tover was erected by him in 
memory of his mother Rajabai and gifted over 
to the Bombay University. He als ) erected 
many Dharmashalas and wells and PathasUalas 
for the benedt of humanity. A very large num- 
ber of hospitals, schools and other institutions 
are even now maintained by Jains and conduct- 
ed on a very catholic basis without distinction 
of caste or creed. The Humanitarian League 
of Bombay started by the Jains deserves special 
mention, as the same has been rendering seiv'ice 
to people throughout India without distinction 
of caste and creed. The same commands many' 
non-Jain and Ruropean nrembers and is beiirg 
conducted on uptodate lines. 

Dr. O. Pertolu .\nd Jain Kthics. 

It may not be out of place to cite here what 
Dr. O. Pertold says on the great doctrine of 
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JUiimsa iu his lecture on “The greatness of Jain- 
ism and its position from the point of xnew of 
the science of comparative religions.” He 
says : — “In Jain scriptures the ethical science 
has been very exhaustively considered. The 
first question is how all the beings iu the world 
can live peacefully together. Most moralists 
have failed to solve the same problem and none 
has arrived at a definite conclusion on the 
subject. The question has been howcser very 
simply and thoroughly considered and answered 
in the Jain scriptures. The answer is iKMi-iiijury 
to others. This doctrine is not treated merely 
philosophically but put into practice witli greater 
strictness and resoluteness than even the ten 
Commandments of Christianity. Another (ques- 
tion as easily and thoroughly answered is the 
purity of relation between man and woman. 
This is a (quest ion not merely of ethics but also 
of life and society.” (P. 105 Vol. II Jaiiietar 
Drashtie Jain by Shri Amarvijayaji IMaharaja.) 

Mahatm.\ Gandhi and Ahims.v. 

We would further cite what Mahatma Gan- 
dhi says, as the same has great bearing 011 this 
point as well as on the next viz. Political influ- 
ence. He says : — “With due deference to Lalaji, I 
must join issue with him when he says that the 
elevation of the doctrine of Ahimsa to the highest 
position contributed to the downfall of India,; 
There seems to be no historical w^arraht for the 
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belief that an exaggerated practice of Ahinisa 
synchronised with our becoming bereft of manly 
virtues. During the past 1500 years we have as a 
nation given am])le proof of physical courage, 
but we have been torn by internal dissensions 
and have been dominated by love of self instead 
of love of countiy. We have, that is to say, been 
sw-ayed by the vspirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion. 

BKNKl'Ti' DKRTVKD FROM JAINS AND THEIR 

Reeicious Works. 

“I do not know' how far the charge of un- 
manliness can be made good against the Jains. 
I hold no brief for them. By birth I am a VaLsh- 
navite, and was taught Ahimsa in my child- 
hood. I have derived much rehgious benefit 
from Jain religious works as I have from scrip- 
tures of the other great faiths of the world. I 
owe much to the living company of the deceased 
philosopher Raichand Kavi who was a Jain by 
birth. Thus though my view's on Ahinisa are 
a result of my study of most of the faiths of the 
world, they are now' no longer dependent upon the 
authority of these works. They are a part of my 
life, and if I suddenly discovered that the reli- 
gious books read hy me bore a different inter- 
pretation from the one I had learnt to give them, 

I should still hold the view of Ahimsa as I aim 
about to set forth here. 
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InFI,UENCE of AhiMvSA. 

“Our Shashtras seem to teach that a man who 
Teally practises Ahimsa in its fulness has the 
"world at his feet ; he so affects his surroundings 
that even the snakes and venomous reptiles do 
him no harm. This is said to have been the ex- 
perience of St. Francis of Assisi. 

He * 

He el: ❖ 

Aiiim.sa Greatest Cottrage. 

"Ahimsa requires deliberate self-suffering, not 
a deliberate injuring of the supposed wrongdoer. 
In its positivii fortxr, Ahimsa means the largest 

love, the greatest charity ” 

This active Ahimsa necessarily’- includes truth 
and fearlessness. A man cannot deceive the 
lov'ed one ; he does not fear or frigliten iiini or 
her. (gift of lifei is the greate.st of all 

gifts. A man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility. He has paved the way for jui iionour- 
able understanding. And none wlio is lu'mself 
subject to fear can bestow that gift. He must 
therefore be himself fearless. “A. man c.iniiot 
then practise Ahimsa and be a cowartl at the 
same tin^.” The practice of Aliiiusxi call.- forth 
the greatest courage. It is the most olrliery 
of soldier’s virtues. 

H: Hs H: ❖ H< 

Fear oi' Divvni. 

‘Tf we are uiunanly to-day, we are so, not 
Ibecause we do not know how to strike, ].mt be- 

niniiMintmM* WMiM ] 

I — i w»nn »»cuwni I 

A . tMMMV \ 
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catise we fear to die. He is no follow'er of Maha- 
vira, the apostle of Jainism, or of Buddha or of 
the Vedas, who being afraid to die, takes flight 
before any danger real or imaginary, all the while 
wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it. 

if: 

Aiiimsa a Panacea 

Ahimsa, truly understood, is, in my humble 
opinion, a panacea for all evils — mundane and 
extra-mundane. We can never overdo it. Just 
at present we are not doing it at all. Ahimsa 
does not displace the practice of other virtues 
but renders their practice imperatively necessary 
before it can be practised even in its rudiments* 
Balaji need not fear Ahimsa of his father’s faith. 
Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so was 
Tolstoy. Only they saw deeper and truer into 
their profession, and found the secret of a truer, 
happy, honourable and godly life. Bet us be 
joint sharers with these teachers, and this land 
of ours will once more be the abode of Gods.” 
(M. K. GANDHI, Jaina Gazette p. 262-265,1916.) 

Ahimsa Misunderstood. 

We need not repeat here that the doctrine 
of Ahimsa is much misunderstood and its exact, 
connotation not known. Bord Mahavira who 
preached Ahimsa knew how to stand unshaken 



in calamities brought down upon him by the 
non-believers. He was prei)ared to die for his 
belie! . He did not how'ex'er think of killing or 
injuring the ]>ersons who most cruelly maltreated 
him. You will thus see Ahimsa involves ada- 
mantine courage, capacity to bear infinite pain 
and mi.sery and this has ])een to an extent under- 
stood and practised by ^Mahatma Gandhi. If 
proper and impartial consideration is given to the 
subject you will itnhesitatingly revise . y'our 
views oir the great doctrine of Ahimsa. Even 
as a political doctrine the best thinkers of the 
w'orld praise the sanu? as a sovereign remedy 
and it is e.specially so in India. Had the doct- 
rine been understood in its full connotation 
iind practised accordingly by the ]jolitical follow- 
ers of Mahatma Gaudlii, there would have 
been astounding results. This is the reason 
why Mahatma Gandhi thinks that his movement 
would have been a complete success if the people 
had followed him implicitly and carried out his 
plan courageously and imllinchingly. Now, tliat 
historic facts about Jain charity and humanity 
are before you, you w ill not hesitate to remove 
the unbecoming slur of cruelty to man cast on 
Jains. You wall also do equal justice to 
Jainachara, which makes man upright, honest and 
considerate but unflinching and strong. The 
Jains are also not backward in their service to the 
Motherland and the same can be ascertained by a 
reference to their part in the non-co-oj)eration 
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movement and their contribution to the latest 
Swaraj Fund started by Mahatma Gandhi. 

PoiJTiCAL INFIvUUNCK OF jAINIvSM AND BUDDHISM 

Coming to your views about the political in- 
fluence ol Buddhism and Jainism viz. 

that is “In my opinion, the 
general influence of Buddhism and Jainism 
has been a cause of political dawnfall of India,’ 
we think that the premises for the conclusion 
drawn by you are wrong. Can you say that if 
the ruler or the ruled hav'e deep sense of .sacrifice 
of worldly things and are renunciated, they would 
be unfitted for ensuring protection or welfare of 
the country ? What is correct — that misery is 
caused by excess of selfishness or that it is caused 
by excess of renunciation ? 

History and of Sacrificic. 

As a historian you inu.st be aware of the 
long line of kings of Raghu Vamsa as described 
by the great poet Kalidas. What a marvellous 
success was achieved by them who were imbued 
with keen sense of sacrifice under the training 
of renowned sages and who ultimately resorted 
to ascetic life. Still, they were ideal rulers 
Is it what you say that an extremely philosophi- 
cal or religious view of life incapacitates people 
for self protection or political rise. The preach- 
ings of Shri Krishna to Arjuna in Shrimad 
Bhagwat Gita included sacrifice of wordly things. 



Yet, their influence on Arjuna was that he fought 
well and. vanquished his opponents. King Janak 
is another notable instance of a very successful 
ruler although he was leading an ascetic life. 
Similar is the history of Mahomedans fighting 
on declaration of Zihad or religious war and 
Christian Crusaders uniting to recover tlie lost 
holy land of Jertisaleni. 

No SppX'iai, Incapacity. 

Now we shall consider if there is any specially 
or inherently incapacitating element in the Ilud- 
dhas and Jains preventing them from being 
successful politicians or diplomats which may 
be pointed out as the invisible root-cause of the 
political evil-effects of Jain, Buddha inlluencc. 
We do not find any. Tyaga cannot lead to any 
evil results and besides Tyaga is admittedly 
common to most Indian religions. The Jains 
and the Buddhas cannot therefore he said even 
in an abstract and invisible manner tr) have 
caused the political downfall of India. 'I'he 
allegations about the course of conduct laid, down 
fpr Jain laity have been already dealt with, and 
the high potentiality of the doctrine of Ahimsa 
has been also pointed out. Apart from these spe- 
cial rules of conduct the Jains are like any other 
people and there cannot therefore be anything 
'Specially or inherently incapacitating them. 
'The Buddhists are even now rulers in China» 
'Tibet and Japan, so that fact speaks for itself. 
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History and Causes of Poeiticau Downfaee.- 

Turning to history we find that the political 
downfall of India was due to other reasons* 
When Prithviraj fought with Shahbudin Ghori 
and his Afghan invaders it was discord and dis- 
sensions amongst Hindus which caused his de- 
feat opening the door to constant foreign inva- 
sions. The same is the case as regards subse- 
quent crises in history. In the last of such crisis 
the Maharattas were in power and discord and 
dissensions amongst them were the cause of the 
final subversion of the Hindus. In Poona and 
other places also the Maharattas lost to the 
British. Where is it that you find Jains as the 
cause of the political downfab of India ? Book 
to tlie history of Guirat. From the time of V'^aiia- 
raj Chavda who was brought up by a Jain acharya 
Shilaguna Suri in qth century, a long line of 
ministers made the coxintry pro.sperous. They 
were great warriors, statesmen and diplomats. 
The most prominent of them were Vimalasha> 
Munjal, Udayana, Shantu, Bahad, Vastupal, and 
Tejpal. They made the whole Solanki and Va" 
ghela period a bright chapter in the history of 
Gujarat. The Jain ministers Vastupal and Tcjr 
pal fought and defeated Muhammedans and 
established king Viradhaval at Dholka, and 
Git jarat was lost by King Karan and his Brahman 
minister Madhava owing to the immorality of 
the former and treachery of the latter. Bast but 
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not the least is Bhamasha the great Jaiu minister 
of Rana Pratap. 

Bhamasha. and Rana Pratap. 

Rana Prataj), the idol of i)atriotism, is 
remembered to-day for his incessant struggle to 
gain back the motherland and for his vows to 
lead practically an ascetic life till he succeeded 
in. achieving his object. P'ew people know tliat 
this hero was .so driven by adversity that had 
it not been for Bhamasha his Jain minister who 
unhesitatingly and in cNtreme selflessness em- 
ptied his treasures for the sake of motherland 
and in fidelity to his king, Rana was but on the 
point of giving up the struggle. It is really due 
to want of impartial historians that the great Jain 
politicians in the history of India have not re- 
ceived their due and liave been ignored. There 
is a long and charming history of J ain ministers 
in Raji)utana as to how they tried to u])hold the 
tottering Rajput dynasties and how far they 
have succeeded. The sum total is that, had it 
in)t been for the heroic efforts of those Jain mi- 
nisters it is very doubtful that there would have 
been any Rajimt states of importance surviving. 

J AIN Prhdomin anc j : . 

As in Rajputana, so in Cutch and Kathia- 
war the Jain ministers have been the happy 
instruments of saving native states out of com- 
plete ruin and effacement. The records of these 
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states are a living testimony to the achievements 
of Jains in the field of i>olitics. There is not a 
single instance of calamity be-falling or misery 
setting in because of Jain administration. As 
Bhandaries, as Sheths, as Commanders, as Minis- 
ters, as Mandalikas, as Mahamandalikas, and as 
Kings the Jains have made their mark in history. 
Commencing from the times of Shri l^Iahavira, 
and taking a bird’s-eye-view of Indian History, 
we find Shrenika alias Bimbisar of l\tagadha, 
Chetaka of Vaisali, Chandapradyotana o.f Ujjaini, 
Udayi of *Sindh, Udayan of Kansambi, and 
Jiwaka of the south as successful J ain Rulers, 
W'ho did not hesitate to fight for religion and pro- 
tection of self and their subjects. There was 
.nothing but prosperity in those times. Then 
we come to Chandragupta whose historical con- 
nection with Jain Acharya Bhadrabahuswann 
is so well-known. In his time we find true Indian 
.Kmpire and that in a very flourishing condition. 
We also find Iiright records of the achievements 
of the kings Kharvel and Samprati, Aain of 
Gwalior and some of the kings of the Chawda, 
.and Solanki dynasties and specially of tlie famous 
king Kumai-pal of Gujarat. Commencing from 
the times of Chavda dynasty the Jains, until 
very recently, had political predominance in 
many states as ministers. 

J.\INS NOT RKSP0NSIBI,E. 

The records of the native states of Rajputana, 
.Marwad, Cutch and Kathiawar in the North 
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and Kanara and other places in the south are 
a livir^ testiinonj'’ to the political achievements 
of the Jains. The Hindus had lost to the Muham- 
inedans in Bengal and Orrissa as well as in the 
south so far back as the 12th and 13th centuries. 
We have seen how the doors of the foreign in- 
vasions were thrown open in the times of Prith- 
viraja and how in the final defeat the ]\Ialiarattas 
were responsible in the famous battle of Panipat, 
which took place in 1761 A. D., and how the 
British rule commenced. Nowhere will you find 
the Jains losing to the foreigners or in any way 
being the near or remote cause of the downfall 
of India. 


Jatn Tyaga and tts Ei'j?ects. 

If you mean to say that the Jains were not 
directly l.)ut indirectly the cause of i)olitical 
downfall owing to the supposed sinister influence 
of the Tyaga practised by them, the same is 
equally untenable. Tyaga is common almost 
to '.ill the Indian religions and it passes one’s 
comprehension how' the Jains or the Buddhists 
alone can be blamed, granting for a moment 
that political downfall can be caused by Tyaga. 
Further the Jains were not for any considerable 
time paramount and did not bring the other 
races imder their complete subjugation and 
sw'ay. In considering the state of an limpire 
what counts is the paramoupt influence. Then 
again we do not find any instances of the Rajputs 
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anywhere giving up their sword owing to their 

embracing Jainism nor do we find them becoming 

careless in protection of their kingdom or their 

subjects owing to the Jain influence. The real 

and the most beneficial effect of the Jain influence 

has been to soothe the unnecessary and corroding 

internal feuds that undermined the Indians for 

centuries past. It stamped down nnreason- 

able fighting as unworthy and sanctioned fight for 

such objects as was the duty of a Jain king and 

minister. Not a word can be said against such 

a sound and farsighted princii^le. Even in the 

modern times the Western Nations have not come 

to a better sohrtiou of the problem as to how the 

society can leave in peace than to resort to the 

basic doctrine of Jainism viz. Ahimsa. The real 

causes of the political downfall of India you w’ill 

find in the foregoing quotation of Maliatina 

Gandhi. The doctrine of Ahimsa has gone a far 

way towards removing many of these cairses. It 

must be also remembered that in the present 

political condition of India the doctrine of Ahimsa 

is the only harbour of sure and certein safety. 

'o 12.53 

Johannes Hertee and J ain Infeuence. 

It is pertinent to note here what J ohannes 
Hertel says in his article entitled j“The Jains 
and the Pancha Tantra” published in the Report 
• of the JainSahitya Sammelana on the influence®' 
of Jains”, “That the Jains and especially the 
.'Sh^etambara of Girjrat not only in Hemchandra’s 



days, blit long before and after this great Seliolar, 
exercised a most powerful and beneficial infiuence 
on tlie civilisation of their Native countiy. They 
not only promoted their religion, which taught 
their countrymen “a pitiful behaviour toivards 
men” and animals, and their Rulers justice to- 
wards their subjects, but they promoted learning 
and literary culture in Sanskrit as well as in 
Prakrit in Braj Rhasha and in their Vernacular 
Gujarati. In the same time their laymen caused 
to be bnilt the splendid temples which adorn the 
country promoting a fine and impressive plastic 
and architectural art and to Ire copied thousands 
of maimscripts and to be established libraries 
for their monks. These monks on the whole W'ere 
not narrow minded as Hemchandra himself 
studied also the Sha.stras of other religious com- 
munities and hence the spiritual culture, which 
is abundantly evidenced by the huge mass of the 
Jain works .still existing in our day, was ijer- 
haps the highest in all India. What would have 
become of Prakrit literature without the Jain 
writers ? It is my firm conviction that owing to 
this very spiritual culture the Jains mantained 
themselves and their influence in India amongst 
their people as well as at the Courts of Hindus 
and Mohamedau Rulers. To the unlearned they 
gave an attractive literature in the Vernacular, 
and at the Courts of the Princes they vied in 
literary art and learning wdth the most cultured 
Hinduistic or Mahomedan Scholars and they 
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vsed the influence they gained in this way over 
the minds of the Rulers to make them just and 
benign to their subjects.” Here then you will 
have the correct idea of Jain influence and will 
realise that t he Jains have been unjustly selected 
to be held out to the world as having in an 
unknown wa^* caused the dow'nfall of India. 

J.A.IN CONTRIDUTION TO ArT. blTER-^TURIv, ETC. 

WJieti ju.stly or unjustlj’’ you have been 
pleased to say so much unsavour}^ about the 
J ains and J ainism, you have not a word of praise 
for the great J ain contribution to Art, literature 
and Science, Mathematics. Medicine, Ethics, Phi- 
losophy and lyOgic. Volumes may be required to 
do complete justice to the Jain contribution to 
each of these subjects. We have already cited 
Doctor Johannes Hertel and the said quotation 
also goes to show the vast mass of the Jain Sans- 
krit, Prakrit and Vernacular Literature and its 
pro]ier place in the Indian Literature. 55 It also 
shows what a great civilising factor this Jain 
literature has been in India. The same Scholar 
has in another place expre.ssed “Now what would 
Sanskrit poetry be without this large Sanskrit 
literature of the Jains ! “The more I learn to 
know it the more my admiration rises”. In every 
branch of literature the Jains possess first-rate 
works 

Jain Art. 

The greater portion of the Jain art is what is 
called the Rajput School of Art. This is so be- 
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cause the Jains have historical connection with 
Marwad 'and Rajputana. The inscription found 
near a temple in Osias? shows that the Jains in- 
habited Rajputana in great numbers, so early as 
84 Virasamvat, i,e. 542 B. C. In the relics in 
Gujarat what is to be wondered is how the Jain 
Art saved the Hindu Art from being marred 
by the heterogenous Mahomedan Art. It is 
well-known that had it not been for the existence 
of J aiu Art and sculpture as living model, the 
Hindrr Art would have succumbed to the Maho- 
medan Art. As it is the Hindus are able to pride 
themselves in possession of a National Art in 
Gujarat. In the South in the middle ages, 
and in the North in the ancient times, the Jain 
Art exercised the same influence and the .same 
can be verified by studying the relics of those 
times. Dr. Ananda K. Cooniarswami in his 
notes on Jam Art in the Journal of Indian Art 
and Industry Vol. XVI July, i()i4 says se 

“The paintings are not only very important 
for the student of Jain iconography and archaeo- 
logy, and as illustrating costume, manners and 
actions but are of equal or greater interest as 
being the oldest known Indian paintings on 
paper, and repre.senting an almost hitherto un- 
known school of Indian Art, based like Rajput 
paintings on the old traditions, but carrying us 
back at least a century and half further than the 
oldest available examples of Rajput pictures. 
It is indeed probable that when the Jain 

3 
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l,ibraries of Western India are made more ac- 
cesible, they will be found to contain illustrated 
manuscripts still older than the beginning of 
the fifteenth Century." 

“The Jains are to be met with in nearly 
every large Indian town, chiefly amongst the 
merchants. They have been politically, and are 
still economically powerful. To them the archi- 
tectural splendour of many of the cities r*f Wes- 
tern India is largely due ; as likewise, that of 
great temjile cities of Satrnnjaya, Girnar, and 
the beautiful temples at the Mount Abu. They 
now occupy an important position chiefly in 
Gujarat, Rajputana and the Punjab and also in 
Kanara. The Architecture resembles that of Guja- 
rat, where mo.st of the miniatiu es must ha\ e been 
painted. Indian Mughal Art did not yet exist 
when the 15th Century Jain miniatures were 
being painted.” 

Jain Architpxture and its Influence. 

Referring to the historically famous Saiva 
temple of Somnatha at Parabhas Patau James 
Furguson in his history of Indian and Fastern 
Architecture writes “though a Brahmanical tem- 
ple, it illustrates the style employed by the Jains 
in Gujarat in the twelfth Century". 

Jain Temple of Ranakpur. 

Referring to the famous temple of, Ranpur 
^Ranakpur) built in 1440 A.D. the same author 
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referring specially to the numerous columns 
therein writes "The internal effect of this forest 
•of columns may be gathered from the view 
(Wood cut No. 289) taken across one of its Courts, 
but it is impossible that any view can reproduce 
the endless variety of perspective and the play 
of light and shade which result from the dispo- 
sition of the pillars and of the dome and from the 
mode in which the light is introduced. A won- 
derful effect also results from the number of 
cells, most of them containing images of the 
Tirthankars, which everywhere meet the view. 
Besides the twelve imder the larger Shikharas 
there are 86 cell shrines of varied form and size 
surrounding the interior, many of them connected 
by inside passages, and all their facades more or 
less adorned with Architecture. 

“The immense numbers of parts therein and 
their general smallness prevents its laying claim 
to anything like architectural grandeur : but 
their varieties the beauty of detail — no two pillars 
in the whole building being exactly alike — the 
grace with which they are arranged, the ta.steful 
admixture of domes of different heights with flat 
ceilings, and the mode in which the light is in- 
troduced combine to produce an excellent effect. 
Indeed, I know of no other building in India of 
the same class that leaves so pleasing an impres- 
ision or affords so many hints for the graceful 
.arrangements of columns in an interior." 
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Dei. WAD A Tempers. 

Reierring to the famous Pelwada Temples 
at Mount Abu and specially the one built by 
Vimala, Bhimdev's minister, in 1031 A.D., the 
same author says that “it is simpler and bolder 
though as elaborate as good taste would allow 
in any purely architectural object. Being one 
of the oldest as well as one of the most complete 
example of a Jain temple its peculiarities form 
a convenient introduction to the style, and among, 
other things serve to iUnstrate how complete 
and perfect it had already become when we first 
meet with it in India. The marble dome in this 
temple is of great beauty from its very rich carv- 
ing’’. “In the roofs of corridor of this temple also 
there is a series of carving of most complicated 
ornamental designs that are quite unrivalled 
anywhere else.’’ Referring to the Tejx^al temple 
the author writes “Above the .second row of orna- 
ments 16 bracket jiedastals are introduced sup- 
X)orting statues and the centred is a pendent of 
the most exquisite beauty ; the whole is in white 
marble and finished with a delicacy of detail and 
apiiropriateness of ornaments which is probably 
unsurpassed, by any similar examxdes to be 
found anywhere else. Those introduced by the 
Gothic architects in Henry VII Chapel at 
Westminister or at Oxford are coarse and clumsy 
in comparison. It is difficult by any means of 
illustration to convey a correct idea of the extreme - 
beauty and delicacy of this pendent ornaments,. 
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"but the illustrations on plate No. 21 and woodcut 
No. 286 from photographs will explain their form 
even if it cannot reflect their beauty.” 

Jain ArCHITKCTURE INFI.UENCKD MUHAMamOAN 
Architecture . 


‘‘The astylar temples of the Hindus were 
useless to the Muslims except as quarries — a 
purpose to which they were frequently" applied 
but the light columnar style of the Jains not 
only supplied materials more easily adapted to 
their purposes, but furnished hints of which the 
Muslim architects were not slow to avail themf^ 
selves. The architecture of Ahmedabad for ins- 
tance (A.D. 1410 to 1572) is derived far more 
directly from the Jain than from any style familiar 
to their co-religionists in any other part of the 
world. The same may be said of that of Jaun])ur 
though in the last named city'- there is hardly 
a stone that can be said to be derived direct from 
any previously existing building.” 

Mtlsic Rhetorics Oramm.vk. 

There are also works on Music sueh as San- 
gita Dipaka and Sangita Ratnavali. There are 
also numerous works (>n rhetorics aud Grammar 
such as Kavyanusasana, Siddha Haima, Hem. 
■chandracharya being the leading writer on the 
subjects. 
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Science and Jain Doctrine of Animisticism: 

In Sciencejthe great doctrine of Animisticism 
is of great modern interest, the same having been 
demonstrated to be true by the great Scientist 
of India Sir Jagdischaiidra Bose. It is now 
scientifically established that the Jain belief as 
to life in trees, shrubs, minerals etc. is a doctrine 
not based merely upon theological speculation 
but is a doctrine which stands the test of latest 
scientific investigations and is capable of practi- 
cal demonstration. Not onh^ has it been proved 
that trees, plants, shrubs, etc. have life but also' 
that they have various emotions such as grief 
and delight and that they respond to various 
artificial drugs administered to them. No other 
philosophy has stood the test of science. It 
speaks volumes for the marvellous accuracy of 
thought and logic and intelligence of the great 
Jain thinkers of yore whose principles of life 
remain unshaken injthe 20th century.®^ 

Medicine. 

In medicine Vagabhatta is a renowned Jain 
physician and is considered throughout India as 
standard authority in Ayur-Veda. There are 
many ancient treatises of Nagarjuna and others 
available on the various branches of Aynr Veda, 
One of the latest comprehensive works on the 
subject of medicine is Yoga Chintamani of Shri 
Harshakirti who flourished in the i 8 th century. 
He has also written Vaidyaka-Saroddara and 
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Vaidyaka-Sarasangraha. A little prior to that 
Nayanashekhara wrote Yoga-Ratnakara. Oa 
the mixed subjects of chemistry and medicine 
are Rasachintamani by Ananta Deva Suri and 
Siddha Yoga Mala by Siddharshi. Similarly 
mid -way between medicine and science is a valued 
work called Yoni-prabhrita. It treats of various 
medicines and shows how various creatures carl 
come into bemg by virtue of the process of mixing 
various medical ingredients. 

Four Divisions of Jain Fitfraturk. 

I'Ue subject of mathematics forms one of 
the four chief divisions of Jain literature viz. 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Rules of conduct, and 
Religious stories. Beginning with the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Jains the first works which deal 
with J\tathematics as well as astronomy are Surya- 
Piajnapti and Chandra-Prajnapti. A compre- 
hensive work of later times called Gaiiita Sara- 
vSaugraha has been recently discovered. It i» 
the work of Mahaviracharya who flourished be- 
tween 814 and 878 A.I). He thus comes after 
Aryabhatta but liefore the famous Mathematician 
Bhaskeracharya. Both Algebra and modem 
Geometry are included in the work over and above 
Arithmetic. Professor Ujen vSmith writing about 
the work says “the shadow problems, primitive 
cases of trignometry and Gnomonics suggest a 
similarity amongst these three writers (Arya- 
bhatta, Mahaviracharya and Bhaskeracharya) yet 
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those of Mahaviracharya are much better than one 
to be found in either (“The Gujarati” Divali 
Issue 1924). There is also another Jain Work on 
the subject called Ganitatilakavritti of Sinhati- 
lakasuri. As regards the 2nd division of Jain 
literature^ Rixles of conduct, the various works 
thereon have a great bearing on the Ethical 
Science, and we have already shown how the J aiii 
Achara is of great value even from the Ethical 
point of view. The Jain story literature is very 
vast and famoirs.®*^ Doctor Hertel’s article on Jain 
contribution to Punchatantra shows how this 
kind of J ain literature was aiDpreciated all round 
the world. One work called the Shukasittari 
was wholly translated in Persian and thence tra- 
velled Westwards in various European Countries. 
The vastness of the story literature can be 
gauged to an extent by reference to the 
section of Katha Sahitya in Jain Granthavali. 
Now turning to the subject of Jain Philosophy 
we find therein the great doctrines of Karma 
(Eaw of causation) and Jiva (life) most scienti- 
fically treated in all the details. Eoktnanaya 
Tdak, Doctor Annie Besant and many others 
have praised Jain Philosophy for such a marvel- 
lous and scientific treatment of these doctrines. 
Another noteworthy feature of the Jain Philosophy 
is the doctrine known as Manhood to Oodhood. 59 
Syadvada Jain Eogic. 

“The Syadvada teaches the fundamental 
theory that everything in the Universe is related 
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to every other thing, so we should not take only 
■this relation or that. Apparently Anekant logic 
-asserts contrary predicates of one and the same 
•thing, but every statement that we make is 
qualified by its modifications (paryayas). These 
paryayas are caused by Time and Space, Matter 
and Character (Kala, Kshetra, Dravya, and 
Bhava). Every assertion is variable with every 
change in any of these four varients, which are 
four invariable agents in our determination of 
objects”. History and literature of Jainism 
p. 120, 

Syadvada & TsTayavada. 

East comes the subject of Jain logic known 
throughout the world as vSyadvada an nnirpie 
doctrine presenting a comprehensive and syn- 
thetic point of \dew. co There is also an analytic 
doctrine known as Nayavada. The Jain philo- 
sophy is also famoirs for throwing open the ]mth 
of liberation to all without distinction of any 
sort whatsoever, the only recpiisites being perfect 
perception perfect knowledge 

and perfect conduct Tlie six 

ultimate substances, of the Jain philo.'iophy are 
Eife, Matter, substance aiding motion, substance 
aiding stablity, Time and si)ace. It may be 
noted here that Time is figiiratively treated 
as substance not being a positive substance. 

Special Considerations. 

Now that all the matters are before you, 
:;you will relise that it is not fair to show only 
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one side of the picture and that also in grotes- 
que colours out of all resemblance to the original. 
Are not the Jains entitled to complain of such^ 
misrepresentation and injustice when they find 
the mistaken Historians of old being survilely 
copied, and when there are signs of disinclination 
to examine materials leading to contrary con- 
clusions. This may be pardonable as regards 
these biuropean historians, but you are a distin- 
guished Indian h.eader writing about Indians 
of whom far more is expected. You are suppos- 
ed to lie in close touch with the people 
and their religions, and are supposed to give 
first hand and accurate information about 
them. The bhiropean historians were writing 
when some of the present historic materials were 
not available, and they could not also get first 
hand information from Jain sources being far 
away from India. You are not working under 
similar disadvantages but have on the contrary 
the advantage of knowing Jains and their reli- 
gion first hand. Apart from this scholastic con- 
siderations, you as a popular leader of considera- 
able standing ought to be aware of the religious 
susceptibilities of the Indian people — ^and if in 
spite of it you fall into error and express wrong 
views as to their religious practices, the Jains, as a 
community, may well think that there has been, 
if not positive and intentional misrepresentation* 
at least a frigid disinclination to show Jainism in 
its true light owing to your religious bias. Yott- 
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have attempted to lay the burden of political 
degradation on Jains and Bauddhas or thek reli- 
gions, but even now seeds of dissension which has 
been the real cause of political degradation aU 
through are being sown by carelessly expressed 
views of yours causing great estrangement and 
cleavage between the Jain community and the 
Arya Samaj to which you belong. The Jains 
cannot therefore allow such t)dium to be cast on 
them when there is not a tittle of evidence 
brought forth to support the views which would 
haA'^e been expected to be supported in case of 
a person of your position and learning by un- 
assailable and unshakable historic evidence. 

Duty to Posterity. 

We have thus tried to place before you facts 
which we think yoir as a responsible historian 
cannot and will not ignore in fairness to your 
contemporaries as well as the great posterity to 
come. We fervently hope that the remarks will 
be taken in the spirit they are offered and lead 
you more correctly to represent a historic com- 
munity who has done well in innumerable ways 
towards humanity, it being the very essence of 
generosity, kindness, and Universal Dove. 

Concluding Remarks. 

If 3’^ou are therefore convinced, the most 
honourable amends will be to ijublish in the next 
edition of your work the correct and revised ver- 
sion about the Jains and Jainism in light of ma- 
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•^terials placed before you. We have prepared 
a note to form the basis for such a revision. 
We are sure that if convinced, you will not allow 
-any extraneous reasons to weigh with you or 
^come in the way of making full amends. Your 
'Offet to publish a foot note was generous when 
•made without being put in possession of facts and 
materials here and now placed before you, but we 
regret it will not satisfy the Jain commtinity, 
and will not go any length to allay their wounded 
feelings unless the same is incorporated in the body 
of your work. We trust that you will not therefore 
hesitate to treat the said Note as also the pre- 
sent letter as basis in recasting the version to be 
hereafter published. We shall be obliged by 
your letting us know your views after the perusal 
of this letter and by your taking the earliest 
opportunity of publishing your revised views 
in light of the above facts. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

We have the honour to be. 

Dear Sir, 

Your loving brethren. 

The Jain Association of India. 

Prepared hy by 

MOHANIvAI, B. J ha very, Maganeae M. SH-AH, 
B.A. (Hons.) BB-B., Manieae S. Javeri, 

Solicitor. Hony. Secretaries, 

Approved by the Managing Committee of the 

. Jain Association of India 






PART I. 


-:o:- 

t ft: 3in:wT% 

I »irer ^ signer 53 ^ 1 gpg fM 

snr ?rf jtr^ f % ^ virnr^ si3P^ 

«fhn?^w ^ ^qsr# ^ q^ 

fq I vqwT% srt 3 ^ sftq^wrsr fq 1 1 

% 3TJTqT?r 5 ^ ^ I q^T5ft?:3ft jm«r 

flrnr^jm; ^ l 3 ^ % ^s^fRqq qf ^ gn q q:^% 

qw<ji^ T »g r 3ft % ^rrar^rqq ^ferferr ^ 1 3 :^ 

q^?T^ snsftq yw^raqO :5155V ^ arqfrV 

%^«T ^ f^?: fiRqf I 5if% 5fVqi|-3BT55$ 31^ ?T3r- 

qftqrc «RrT^ qqtfe Wr?TI«l>V sJhc:^ rftq 

TT ^ q ft qr ^ 5rT3F\^ l 5^% ^irr'?nift f?ff^ 

555 * 15 % 1 1 *nq-; ^ f 5 r!% 3^ <^r \9 qV % 

t I STvqiqq; %%V%'V <H-w f d 5 % ^ 

3 ^ q!5f%V srmfq 1 

^-vq%V f%iT 3if%riqr ^->^qfV 
f%i% te^fV I I q?^ f%#cT-^q^ 

I ^ t I f%T 

fi^ *=mnr^ qpV qfcr&q 5 ^ ftRqr 
55 ?^ iMp5 qBT*?V ^Jcqw qj^qJV %qr 5 ^ qfV, 
55 ft qqq*: %5i ^ 5rqq^ f^-5r*mrq;i 

q>c%v q^ f^ I 55f5^ 5 riV 5rT%~qff%V 5^555, 5 
%V %5I3fN»> 3RTq f^, qk 5 5% ftqnfl*? 
5^5 ^^5%q f^r i ^-«r^q{V gtgq r ^i ^ 5^5 
srfeqr 5mft t i %q-«i%>V t5wr-f^ ^ 

#% % I 
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^ srk iir% f > 

^5WT ^ ^ %«srRT ?nr I f^ 

5ft5r %, JTg«?r Mk ^ *Tf?, ^ ^nrer 

si^kI> I#, ^rm qT?T, ^-qnm srrf^ 

ifr ifi^ I: I ^ «ETO ^rkr ^;?st 

I \ ^ Tf^ 3 t^ 3 !^, ^ 3 ^ 9 rrift# 

JT3«T ^ «T^«r?c% I f^T '^sf^ IstW ^ q;^- 

fa g ai % I SflkhR^ 
knf^INrr 'to q-w^ra ^ ftrrnrr«if^ %??t 

3^Tr ^ I 

^ 5 TN»r ^ 3 Tf|^ %, 3 |HT?t«f ^ 

»T^ »ikT^ ^f^«R r 5T^ I m^, 

^nirsTflf-^rrw m. % wift Jikr 

50 n^t t 


jrtsg ^c iff #Jr m^r tr^ wrm i 

fkw^TfcT af%n 1 1 f^r kraarirfnKf 

^T I, ^irT^ 55fnt«a 

ffsrr ‘i>wcai % i %;? 

«rw-5«3$ 5J55f^ qFi 5!^ 5^>nEr^ ^ ^ % 

5Ttr^ ftT5«iT ^rfng^ % i 

4 

% 5 fNnr 9 inw 'snm ^fcT i i 'ar^ 

3F|??TC ^ ’JJCr 3WTW % I 

fT5««r-sT^^R5i: ^ q^ t 

% »rg«q sfNi^ ^frsrnrnr ^ 

'I I qq> am: in ^ ^EkiR-rin#- 

'I, f FTOT aif ^ 5I5RTT ^ sftqfqff ^ C?JT q>i!Sfr | 

»p7g ^mr ^siw qaifq ^ Pi<|qaT«#»i ft?n: 

I I wi? 3f^«T sn^nr ^ if^ 

qR. «irw% » 
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?rr?jgT^, srfe^R thrift silr: siftre; ^ 1 1 

«i3> qfsi^- 

%nsR: 3TS!if?i;qit i 

%ff 31%r I^T-vqjiqT 
ff ?f 'Tifqr 3Tf^ snn^ q^r % sik ^r ^g r ir qtv-^kfV 
jT^rrcf 1 3i^r ^1N(V »q^?n ^rr t j ^ 

^‘jTf^ Ml?: ^-^qiT w?Tr«r 

srarsf w?:?r% ?i^f^ ^^ar;qtrTqiT o^f ^T?:nr i 

^Rrrnr ^^T?:^'V 3T^i?:m^ fM^T?:-f^??^ qf?K?: ^ 
viv^ wgr ^d T fdJTT Ti?ir k ^^5r-?:^n^ 
fe5?:^5r ;T?qTg^qT5T ^ I ??IT*T^ dcqfTR Sf^lfcT^ ^- 
MWt t ^ Mt»T^'T ^^rr MknqCT ^ 

q»T3 ^ f ^:^?r ??nn^ ?:T5rflT5m5Tq?: qsmr Mk: 

wg^q^r qw ?RT ?TT^ % I ^M^?: MkrqjT 

^PT % 1 ?7>T ^qr ^ ^fT I: irg^q- 

Mtnqrt q qq inq 3?!?: f^e^rqr 

q ^di ^ I ?7qfTnT q?: I MV q MV?TqjV 

3?^?: q yqmMV srqqr sn^l qqiM, s^?: qv-qgrrff jtpI* 

STcT^TqsT I ^ ?If rrJTT g^STWiV !rT?:fi?T^ 

srfMsr mwi srk ?T??q«|4 MV l 

Page 129 — ^132 Bharatvarshaka Itihasa 
By Lala Lajpatrai. 


PART li 


AFPENDDC. 

Note No. t. 

%ir<iw ^ a5w 

jra 3Tk ?TcT 3»rf^ 53?Rfe5? =3r5S3Tr^ % ^ ir 

j?5r?^ f^ '<#s s X X 1C 

?Ic«f^, *ir«»»IW'NK, 5»?T?*n^ kwr, 

f^fJicq, vir*j|ra?% g«nm% wiwit 5F*n?tWT 

'R55^n, 3dlM^raFfa®2f^?«ir, JisraR^, ^is^mrnr 

^FT'SRwS 3B^ ^ '4h ^WtF"^ «?,« ‘i 

sft? 315 *15.1^ ^ I ^ f»T3m€T n^, ^jfHJn' I fe — 

^ *iB^ *r5 5^ % 

«TSBT srrf^ szn^^gfT JTIt t, X x x c X X 

3^ 5fsF«?J55RF!|t5^ "^T'B Hf<TO 5«Jfr 

^1, art? 1% ¥i [^ f»?5TlnI^] 

^ ^ f^--5»T F3^JTB%t, sik 3B fJTBF «rF§ 

fsadJTf^ jns3?fiRi ^ wi I, jtri 

S 'inpI^Ct ^fr. ^ ft’BTSBTTsl ?E5|%'1 3?5 ^3TT I 

aflM^t ‘hsid’li 5if. ^ '< »TrRt SFWldt^ 'iT’B ^ ^3T^- 

^ff I ^ ^ gjT ^ 1^ Weft 1 1 

-21— ^01^ STI^B i: X X wft VFfURf^^ 311 ?F.?flT 

?TrJ%«FI?or3Tl3[^|W^f^^F^ ?Tg5R ’3WT=^ »l?T?ITn?^ I H 
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^ iF^fecf |a?T 1 1 ^ |air ^ 

^ t (I 

si^R^ jffr I % ^ %?Ti?ciiR^ivii% ^r 

1 

gt *in^ ^3R^ 

X X X X X siFr«i?a 

'^l'i*bl f+l<Adl % I 

3f%«i5inRi^ gt T^«i ^ \ f%— g% giggi Vr^r, 

"»TRT^ft % I %3S?T®r arsJfH ^ f^ %— 

^;^nT ^ * 

^tqR ^ JRr5=gr-jn5F3 fW; it v- n 

Note No. 2. 

‘Of the.sti texts— our knowledge of tl\e Jains is 
otherwise derived from theBrahmanie sources only— 
all that has hitluirto been jmblished is a fragment ot 
"the fifth Anga or Bhagvati Sutra.” ^ 

Weber’s History of the Indian Literature P. 297. 

Note No. 3. 

^ t=^feT g jpiiF 

t=5n^ IT: ffFtRf^vng 11 

Rpnq ?. 

^13 sil^ g^=rwpr ^ Ra^Ri 11 

(|iq[Te>3f%) dfi^Pi'jk artti^ |. hos 
WT ^5^ »ni?ng st^t %g 

?wrT ^ aTEf: df (3iT<p»^) cR^^Rf’Sq vnm^ q. 
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%ig S3IT gf§ 3?^% ?=^fT u 

3r<^R 'i. > 2 % cTr^Siqsrr^JK j 
3?^ f^f^ r 3 t|%% arsi^ I 

3?|f^ 5[3I?r fq>-?iT^ ^ ^ 3Tt3ft%r ^ 11 

%r^ifT3f3TT<’’^ IT. Y, 3?g \ flif Ivj cTr^f^P^^raraT^ 5 . W'i 

^1^1^ ^r3rTcI^?T>^RI ft’jfr«IT f^Pi'fRjTff; II 

^fe(t5T IT. 1 0 3Tg. 5 ^ ?TT^I^ : 

*. ^^'<1: is proved to mean 

“ Please see ^Tc^fjpw iTT?TT? STft5i?=cFiT for othei pas: •.«•■;! 
in Vedas wliich are not to be found in the nov' (.a;' 
able portions of the Vedas, Note specially the fol- 
lowing which is mentioned to be in 2 T|r in 

1 

^3fq!Tr% 5i^rf^ ^T^TTTsrmTg^ f^i^rarg 

^r^cni I ^ sirci girsrrd %qt ’lit 

g-4Tt im gnu sTgr gsispiift^ argf^n^ uswi 

g^qiiTT ^ ?it ^sjy 

gfer^rg ?>75 [t f^sri^ gqg 1 

ISOTE- No. 4 . 

II Adhyaya II Pada 33 Sutra, 

The reference is to or Jain logic which says 

opposite things can be predicated of the same thing 
from different aspects. 
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Note No. 5. 

l^g^riiT 'rf^i 

5W ^ROIWTS^ 5|^|?«fflIJT*? f?«rRH ^ 11 '^\% II 

fl?PTRrr, 3?Tf^q^, W'-^ \ ^^TSS 13 S 

# 

jfttRPJS: -‘spm >Tr%5f%^’‘ 

^|(R(iI5B:=f^R^rTTm3: 

Please see *rfr»TT^^, ^ff^'rl, for ^t^st as 

lescribed by the Jains, of ?r%r %>Tr /•** 

I ^if %i;r loin ir ^'n qgs^ n ., • 

i .,1 , ,'i’encb r.o ?lHWPlea8o sf^e the followings: — t>ei 
- -/ -ici -a H fT^rr i ’irq^=«TT «n3[^«r m 

JTfTVTT^rT, ^rtffTqq, 5raJn«i:^3i 5--^=^ •*' 

Jt55%5i^^r: — ‘-aTf^qet STFS i %f| i . 

^ '^rrf^ i I ^=^r5nRti-qiq^s5?; i 

^ ^^Tfisq: I 5% 5flH'44t JR: 

! 3T^ 4% 4^Jr 

■■RTarrj^c; ^a: 4 Hr i jt 4t4 ?rq%sf =q ;Tiffcr% 

^ =iirq^ i aig^ ^ 

5ffT W?Rr BtRcTI 

rJTl^ ^ffTrt I rrgj <t %5 fa^ISTIfaTRRqqWToRWqER 

I ^q4l^r%?=3Rq’FWqRirtfT5TIiRfirqTf5 fWqjR?Tr%- 
sTFR^onciT^ arita q%isfq g= 53 <Tq i qf??rqR ^jpeRW tr 4^13^ 
=«rq^il 1 q?qrs|?i ?rrfF'4r qlfnq: sitpr qn^'>ic%»r q?4% ii'^ ii 

traJR ^ %q ^ JT* 4t4 jrrgiPi =q i 

«B4?=siI^[qq «rq'«IT: II 

JT^IiTra. mfh'JW, 3RqR ^ ’v1. 



Note No 6. 

Please see i.e. biogt aphy of the first 

Tirthaukar, Fifth skandha, Adhyayas 3 to 6 
References in other Purans. 

i?sT^5r •<7^: 

tl 

law ^4% 1 

?=^?TR 31: a%: ll 

3=9^ JTf^r I 

' o| O 

^qiT Jisrq^k 5Tf^9W IM a 

'iiTW^ 3^53W^5iT^^<f9 t 

3 3TR 11 11 

a%; RtWffT: I 

astwfwfijw 11 i 11 

■sTif^RRfgiar: swnra^r i 

•'Rwfir fitrJt 37^fggwfi7^ ii v n 

WWcWWTIWTJT aarl^fiwair I 
ffT<^fjRraR 3 37?I^f4JT, II H II (^g7ll} 

The whole of Shri is given in 

in details. 

arrf^swwt ^W^RTf^ ^75%^ 1| (JTWStTl) 

Please see quotation tVoni Vishnu Puran in Note 
No. I. For other references please soe?frff|ofq9Rn^p.5lO 


Note No. 7.. 
twf 51^ srts^ 37% R I 

^nf^cnfnwifJRgifir, ewtt^r lR%«Tr a 

% 3%R#rw«3n^sgJT: Iti 



jne:f^ i T%?f;, i cr^ arrctnri^R R ? >j R T ?R 
I fs: R RRT 3T^Riq^^^g<f f^^sqfq 
JiutiRJS ^ ^RTRR T3Rf?fr?rroni i t>r rt rtz:; ii 
SR^RI^T ’■w ??Rfq Rfem I 

ilTRlrRfe^ ^r«JTRt R jp# II RtR RTM^ fiRm 

T^cSj %'S fin 1o S^: 1 

— nnmtsnrs; nfS^iin n^^ 

gn ^fiR: nnKrn: qwsTn qf55l% nnfjntrm^ff 

^<7q=rTPir nrRf ii 

N(>tk No. 8. 

fnqnPrg ^iT'Kawnt’-r ii 
TTf^if^ 

5r(^r2m% RnfJFn?^:- - 

nqnrqnrn ^fHnwTn'>fi: ’■'^'^RTsr^innfnin?^ 

nnnci' i 

■•■ir Hnil?nTn ii 

r;j5i?aTjg^nT 5CT:-n?- — 

R'^nrni' ’^qqf^ifi^nqRTn'TS'^snrBrfgn^r qfeH* 
ninri^ swnrfcnf^ n 

This })r<«\f‘s tiiut siiq-?fnn :uul ?ninq;K i>i;f()r(5 qifnfn 

m'H' J.ii;is. 

Please aisd si'<‘ tin* toiiowinij: retereiice> to 

by qiriiTf^ s 

“i?53=:w«itn!T(?^sf’' (’nkfkmrmn-^'t nfftnnjnm 

‘•5nt%iPrcncif: ( ,. '^rnv^m 

hor contrary f*[)iniou please see Prof. K. B, 
Patliak's article in the Indian Antiquary 

Vo). 4:i pp. *205-12. 
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Note No. 9. 

Kharavela Inscription. 

0 ) cTR »^RI% 5 T *T?TJfsrfrf 5 R RW- 

5ra?Rvi^JT qR«rgR55’5r% [srj R3^?53R3^qn%ir. ^f^qrfq- 

(r) RrRfm{^<^ ^^err f ct^ <7jq^q 

noRT ?RfqRTq^%Jr sRqgrfjj ^itq^TR 'Ttn- 

^ ^ ^Tfrq’qw ^^wtsRrfirf^Rqqf^ 

(^) qifSq^RqflT gftfryt JTfRTRTftTR^ qrgjfr^r r 

q^JT# qR%?nits?qi^Tf^iq?R qfe«5Prnqf^ 

%qR =3 ffRT55cRTJiqiflqt R q^qrqq^ ^igqnq^^srqq q 

(v) I 

qJTcft^ITfg qqjlf^q R C3Tf*TqfqfTT 

?iicTq;f^ qfeqfq^ ??rqR!R?qq|«s # q?>rqqfq ^ s^r 'wfqq 
R ?j^iwr q^ q%«?rn< ( { } rr^’^r r gqq^ 
qqqqqfqt qqqfTqtcTqT^af^^Tqr^ sqqqqrsrqvRmrfe r qltsr- 
qqfe qqft ^q R q% t^wifqqyq ay^q gq qjpRgq- 

trqqqftq qqfjq [ q ] R fqf^qScT 

i^) fqyciqq qrrqt ^TTsr^qfqq q^yqf^ qqit q qrfq 

qE qq^TjT^qqqq aiiqifeq qqg^siqqiJT qqyfi qq? qqq .. 

uay'^^qqqqt ^iq^^iqoi 

^m) aygq^arq+Trq gqq^gifq ^rafq qttaqqqq ^Rqq qq qgi- 
^y?Tt q 


aiS^ q q% 

(«) qrqrqf^qi y;TRq?qq ’irirrqfq gf^ q q.qqqTqqqigqqqq %q- 
qy^q ^gf%5 qg^ ayqqym qqiy q [ q%, ]...,. 


qq?'^> 
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(^) 2Tr! ^raSTIJIfST 

^*i®n5T 3ifia ?KT^ 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •)••• 

(i») [^^] a Jriifemrai^ arsf^^rer^l^f? 

»TTl«Re'T3T5T ... 

... ... ^RR^rfir... 

R 3T5W3I. 

(1l) ••• ... ... ;.. ... ... ... 

55 3^?Rf^Wf%?T‘ 'TTf? JRJTJfJia 3Rq^HR^ 

^55 ... ^ 5 ^ ] 

*•• ••• ••* ••• ••• m • • 

m f? f^ctT??3Ti=ft 3rRm 5I3tTsn 

(15() ... J?J7^R qRjffe tRvr 

^ ^RTR ^ qfeffTfti=rr qi? 37 »tf3Rh... 

*If«[cTiT q^f.?fe3?rfqw 

t?rf<. 

('if) fq^rm %i[Tfq fqq^Rfq ?TqqgqT5T- 

qf^?fR sftrqji^pR =q ^sfi qf^^R 

5Tr^?mffr ^ Rqqq- 

'(‘i'f) f^RT qfq^dfq.fT>5t^ q% 3T^rffq5lf^?R> fqRV 

qqR 5t<?5TTq i [ fqqm ] qif?qiR ^fqf^qiq qq3t% 



'^•i'a) [ R ] q5=RqiqT sftfIrTR =q gqf^qR 

[ qrfiR ] fTFRl [ R « ] g?5IR ( ? ) 3?tf?T 

^fq%l[ q?5BI?wq [q] qf%f? ST^eprTSRffe 

M%) . . . q?T55% =q qf^sr- 

qqf^ qfRftq qf« q?»n% ^r^rgl^q qir^ qtf^^ =q =^a am- 
f7r^q% %q?i3ir q qqfrsrr ^ ^mr^r ^ [frr] 
ttmr q^> qqm argqqqr [ q; ] 55iqi^. 

■{ *1 '*) ... . . qqqRo^sf^ qiqqqq?- 

[3t] qf^i?fHfq:qi|qq<5r !p?r^ qq^i^t 
fe^55 fqfsRrit q|tfq-3RT ^11^55^1^ \[ 
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Please, see “Actes Dii. Sixieme Congres In- 
ternational I)es Orientalistes, tenll en 1883 a 
Leide" Vol. Ill, pp. 133 to 179 for the original 
English Essa3’^ of Pandit Bhagwanlal Inderji 
entitled “The Hathigumpha and three Inscrip- 
tions in the Udayagiri near Cuttack.” 

Please see for the latest read- 

ing of the 4 inscriptions and ( iujarati translation 
of same. 


The most relevant passage for our purpose is 
lines 12 and 13 translated below both in Gujarati 
and English. 

'U«i 'HSldnl 

C<WKt ) Vartd •tnust 

HHHMi hh Hni'-fld. 


(13) . . . .... dni ui'h\i 

w ■« IHSUU'^l S.K («ll 

aHe-'f .... ... ^1 HHUM . . . 

(12) He spread terror amongst the people of 

Magadha and made (hi.s) elephants drink the 
water of the Gauges and made the King of 
IMagadha fall at his feet. Having founded a 
new cit.3' in Magadha installed (the idol) of the 
first Jina 

(13) The domes of which are so (high) that 
Mdyadhars (Semi-divine beings) may draw the 
sky; according to (the rule of) Seven yearly 
donation he made donation of elephants not made 

(heretofore) made to take 

. . . . in this way one hundred. 
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Note No. loA. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE JAINA 
TRADITION. 

]{Y 

Cr, BUHLKR. 

[ ATH UR A InSC RII’T IONS . 

On the bearing of the following inscriptions 
please see note iiE. 

"Success ! The year 20, the summer 
(nionth) 1. day 15. An image of gforious Var- 
dhamana, the gift of the female lay-disciple Dina 
•i.e. Dinna, or, Datta), the (daughter) of Dattila 
iJie wife of Vi.. la, the mother of Jayavala 
ijayapala), of De^-adasa and Nagadina {i.e, 
Nrigsdinna, or, Njjgadatta) and of Nagadina 
{i.e. Nagadinna, or Nagadatta) (this statue, being) 
tiie Nirs'ARTANA of the preacher Aryya-Saugha- 
silia (i.e. Arya >Sanghasimha) out of the Kotiya 
School, the Vaniya race, the Vairi branch, the 
Sirika division.” P. 171-172 Vol. I The Vienna 
Oriental Journal 1887. 

‘Adoration to the Arhats, adoration to the 
Siddhas ! The >'ear^ O2, the summer (month) 
3, the day 5 : on the above date a YA. was given 
to the community which includes four classes 
as an en 'oy-ment (or one share for each) (this 
being) the Nir' vr'Cana of Atapikog*ahabarya, 
tlie pupil of Arya-Kakasaghasta (Arya-Karka- 
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sagharshita), a native of Rara (Radha). The 
gift of Vaihika, (or, Vailiita.)” P. 173 ibid. 

“Success ! During the reign of the great 
king Kanishka, in the ninth year, 9, in the first 
month, I, of . . . .on the day 5 — on the above date 
(an image of glorious Vardhaniana has been 
caused to be made) for the welfare (and ha2>pine.'?s) 
of (all created beings) by Yikata, the housewife 
of Bhattimita (Bhattiinitra) and (daughter of) 

Brahma ---(this statue being) the Nirv.\r_ 

TANA of the i)reacher Naganamdi, out of the 
Kotiya school {s;ana), the Vaniya line {htla) 
(and) Vairi branch (sakha)”. P. 174 ibid. 

“The year 47, the summer (month) 2, the 
day 20 — on the above date a drinking-fountain 

was given by. . . .the of the laydiscijhe 

'Da (this being) the nivatana of Sena, 

the pupil of Rohanadi (Rohjfnandi) and preacher 
of the Petidhamika (Praitidharmika) line in the 
Charana school”. P. 177 ibid. 

“Success ! Adoration to the Arhat Maha- 
vira, the destroyer of the gods. In the year of 
the king Vasudeva, 98, in the raontli 4 of the 


rainy season, on the day ii- on the 

above date of the chief of 


the school (ganin) Aryya Devadata (Devadatta) 
out of the school (gana) founded by Ar5wa 
Rohana (Arya Rohana) out of the Parihasaka 
line (kula) out of the Ponapatrika {Pattrnapatrika) 
branch {sakha).” P. 179 ibid. 
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“Taken together with the Kalpasutra, the 
inscriptions liberate an important portion of the 
tradition of the ^Svetainbaras from the suspicion 
of being a forgery. The part of the Sthaviravali 
which we can now control, jiroves to contain on 
the whole trustworthy account of the develop- 
ment of the Svetambara branch of the Jains, 
rvhich shows only sucJi acciflental mistakes and 
omissions as may be expected to occur in a late 
redaction of an oral tradition. This result is 
cert:i.inly encouraging for those who, like Profes- 
sor jacohi and myself, contend that the Jains 
tradition must not be placed under exceptional 
huvs 01 criticism, but must be treated like every 
other tradition, i.e. that it must be credited, 
if it is, supported by other independent informa- 
tion, dern'ed from historical documents or from 
the tr.i'Ution of other sects, and that the Jaiiia 
ma; un ‘Syad va must be api)lied, if such sup- 
port, h ^vanting. 


'i'iie agreement of IVIathura inscriptions with 
the Kalpasutra shows further, that the Jainas 
of tirat town were Svetambaras and that the great 
schism which divided the Jaina community into 
two hostile sections, took place, not as the modern 
tradition asserts, in 609 after Vira, but long 
before the beginning of our era. The latter view 
hasb^ii already put forward by Professor Jacobi 
who, relying on the Pattavalis of the Svetam- 
baras and of the Digambaras, has placed their 
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'Separation in the second century after Vira, up 
to which period the names of the teachers of both 
lists are identical.” P. i8o ibid. 

Note No. loB 

VIENNA ORIENTAL JOURNAL VOL. Ill 1889 

Mathura Inscriptions. 

“vSecondly, the inscription No. II, which 
is incised* on the base of a female statue, records 
the dedication of a statue of Sarasvati. Sta- 
tues of the Vagdevta, the goddess of speech, are 
common in modern J aina temples and their 
dedication is occasionally mentioned in late 
works and inscriptions, e.g. in the Sukritasain 
kirtana XI 17, and in Vastuiiala’s Prasasti’s 
on Girnar. Moreover they occur even in the 
Jain caves, see Arch. Rep. of Western India, 
Vol. V, p. 48. We now learn that the worshi]) 
■of Sarasvati was considered orthodox by the 
Svetambaras in the second century A.D. and 
probably even in earlier times.” P. 237. 

No. I. 

Success I In the year 22, in the second 
(month of) summer, on the seventh day — A 
statue of Vardhamana. From the Varana GanA' 
from the Petivamik (a Kula) P. 238. 

No. II. 

Success ! . In the year 84 (?), in the fourth, 
4. month of winter, on the tenth da y o n the 



(Lunar Day SpivCikied as) above, one (Statuiv 
or) Sarasvati, the gift of the smith Gova, a son 
of Siha, (Made) at the instance of the preacher 
(Vachaka) Aryya-Deva, the vSkaddhachari of 
the Gani Aryya-Maghaghasti, the pupil of the 
preacher (Vachaka) Aryya-Hastahasti, from the 
Kottiya Gana, the Stlianiya Kuea, the Vaira 

Sakha and the vShri Gnha Samuhoga, has 

been set up for the welfare of all l)eings. In the 
AV'^ai'AEA my stage-dancer. P. 23()-4o. 

No. III. 

Success ! In the year 95 (?) in the second 

(Month or) summer, on the eighteenth day 

Aiyya-Araha (dinna) from the Kottiya Gan.^, 
from the Thaniya Kuea, from tlie \’aira vSakha. 

1 . 240. 

No. IV. 

From the A’arana Gana, from the worshipiu 

Kaniyasika Ktte.a (from tlie) Od 

(vSakha ?) P. 240. 


Note No. 10 C. 

EPIQRAPHICA INDICA Vol. 1. 

Jain In.scripxions rrom Mathura. 

No. \t;i. 

“Success ! In the year 19, in the fourth 
(mouth of) the raiuy season, on the tenth day. 
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• Oil that (date specified as) above, — the pupil 

of the preacher, the venerable Baladina (Bala- 
datta) (is) the preacher, the venerable Matridina 
(Matrkiatta) ; at his rerpiest (was dedicated) an 
image of divine Santi...., the gift of Be. — , 
first wife of Suchila (Suchila), out of the Kottiya 
gana, the Thaniya Kula, the Srigriha, Sum- 
lihoga, the Aryya-Veri ( Arya-Vajri ) Sakha 

Adoration to the Arhats, the highest 

ones in the whole world ! P. 382-83. 

No . VIII. 

vSuccess 1 In the year 40 (60 ?) of the great 
king (and) supreme king of kings, Devapucra 
Huvashka, in the fourth month of winter, on the 
tenth day, — on that (date specified as) above, 
(this) meritorious gift (was made ) for the sake 
of great happiness by Datta, the wife of Ka- 

prosaka, an inhabitant of Vata, (at the re- 

(juest) of ganin, the veneralile kharnna, pupil of 
the preacher, the venerable Vriddhahasti out 
of the Kottiya gana, the Sthanikiya Kula (and,) 
the .Sakha of the Aryya-V'eriyas (the followers of 
Arya-Vajra). iMay the divine (and) glorious 
Rishabha be pleased ! P. 386. 

, XIV.34 

34 Incised on the pedestae op a smaee seated 

JiNA 2 FEET 6 INCHES BY I FOOT 7 INCHES, FROM 
. THE SAME PEACE. 

Success ! The ' pupil of the Venerable 
Jestahasti (Jyasthahastin) out of the Kottiya 



Gana, the Brahmadasnka Kula; the Uchchanagri 
Sakha and the arina sambhoga (was, the vene- 
rable Mahala ; the pupil of the venerable Jes- 
tahasti (Jyesthahastiu) (was) the venerable 
Gadhaka ; at the request of his female pupil, 
the venerable Saiua, (was* dedicated) an image 
of Ushabha (Rishabha), the gift of Oulha, the 
daughter of Varma (and) the wife of Jayadasa. 
P. 389. 

XXI .65 

Stbt On the Base of a seated image of Saras- 
VATi, I Foot ro Inches by 1 Foot 34 
Inches, found near the first 
TEMPLE ON THE SOUTH- 
EAST OF THE MOUNO. 

vSucce.ss ! In the year 54 (?), in the fourth, 
4 month of winter, on the tenth day, on the 
(lunar day specified) as above, one (statue of,) 
Sarasvati, the gift of the Smith Gova, son of 
Siha, \^niade) at the instance of the preacher 
(Vachaka) Aryya-Deva, the Sraddhaeharo of 
the ganin Aryya Maghahasti, the pupil of the 
preacher Aryya —Ilastahasti, from the Xottiya 
gana, the Sthaniya Kula. the Vaira Saklia and 
the Srigriha Sambhoga,— has been set up for tlie 
welfare of all beings. In the avatala my stage 
dancer (?). P, 393. 
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EPIQRAPHICA INDICA. VOL. H. 

XIV42. 

■\2 iNaSED ON THE BASE OE SMAEE .STANDIKC; 
Jin A, MEASURING, 2 ' BY m". 

The year 18, the second (month of) the rainy 
season, the day ii (the gift) of Mita — Siri 

( ? Mitrasri), the daughter of a of 

divine Arishtanemi. (Arishtaneni) P. 202. 

XX 63. 

63 Incised on the eeet portion of the base 

OF A EARGE STANDING FIGURE OF JiNA, MEASUR- 
ING 2 ' - 3 " BY l'- 8 " ; THE RIGHT PORTION 
IS MISSING. 

The year 79, the fourth (month of the) 
rainy season, the twentieth day — on that (date, 
specified as) above, Aya-Vridhahasti (Arya-Vri- 
ddhahastin,) a preacher in the Kottiya gana 
(and) in the V'aira (Vajra) .Sakha, gave the advice 
to make an image of the Arhat Nandiavarta 

(Naiidyavarta)®^ the image, the gift 

of the female lay-disciple Dina (Datta), wife of 

, was set up at the Vodva .Stupa, built 

by the gods.” P. 204. 

O7 The Arhat Nandyavarta, i.e., he whose 
mark is the Nandyavarta .Symbol, is Ara, the 
eightenth 'L'irtbankara. 
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XXIX. 86. 

86 IKCISKI) ON THE EEFT SIDE OF THE UPPEE 
PART OF THE BASE OF A SQUATTED JiNA, r'- 2 " 
BY I'-q" THE RIGHT SIDE BEING BROK.P7N OFF. 

“Tile preacher Ghoshaka, pupil of the Ug- 
gahiui, a gani (gauin) in the .sthaiukya (kiya) 
kula ; an image of the Arhat Parsva (Parsva)’’ 
P. 207. 


Note. No II. A. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by F'. AIax Mueeer. 

Vol. X 1 ,V. 

Gaina Sutras Pt. II. 

1895 Kdition. 

By Hermann Jacobi. 

....(i) “The Pali Katuyama is equivalent to 
the Prakrit katuggaraa, a well-known Gaina term 
which denotes the four vows of Parsva in contra- 
distinction to the five vows (panka mahawaya,) 
of Mahavira. Here, then, the Buddhists, I sup- 
pose, have made a mistake in ascribing to Nata- 
putta jMOahavira a doctrine which properly belong- 
ed to his predecessor Parsva. This is a signifi- 
cant mistake ; fox the Buddhists could not have 



tisecl the ;ih()V''e term as descriptive of the Nigau- 
tha creed unless tliey ha<l heard it from followers 
of Parsva, and they would not have used it if the 
reforms of Mahavira had already been generally 
adopted by the Niganthas at the time of the 
Buddha. I, therefore, look on tliis blunder of 
the Buddhists as a proof for the correctuess 
of the Oaina tradition, that followers of Parsva 
actually existed at the time of Mahavira.” 
P. XXI Intro. 

(ii) ‘‘Before following up this line of inquiry. 
I have to call attention to another significant 
blunder of the Buddhis^-s : they call Nataputta 
an iVggivesana, i.e. Agnivaisyayana; according 
to the (.iainas, however, he was a Kasyapa, and 
we may credit them in such particulars about 
their own Tirthakara. But Sudharman, his chief 
disciple, who in the Sutras is made the expounder 
of his creed, was an Agnivaisyayana. and as he 
played a prominent part in the propagation of 
the Gaina religion, the disciple may often have 
been confounded by outsiders with the master, so 
that the (iotru of the former was erroneously 
assigned to' the latter. Thus by a double blunder 
the Buddhists attest the existence of Mahavir’s 
predecessor Parsva and of his chief disciple 
Sudliarmau.” P. XXI ibid. 

. fiii) “That Parsva was a liistorical person, 
is npw admitted by all as very, probable ; indeed 
his followers,, especially. Xesi who seems to ; have 
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been tiie leader of the sect at the time of Maha-^ 
vira, are frequently mentioned in Gaina Srrtras in 
such a matter-of-fact way, as to give us no reason 
for doubting the authenticity of those records. 
The legend in the Uttaradhyayana, I^ectue 
XXIII, how the union of the old and the new 
church was effected, is of much interest in this 
respect. Kesi and Grautama, the representa- 
tives and leaders of the two branches of the Gaiiui 
Church, both at the head of their pupils, meet 
in a park near vSravasti ; the differences in their 
creed concerning the number of great vows, 
and the use or disuse of clothes are explained 
away without further discussion, and full har 
motiy \vith regard to the fundamental ethical 
ideas is satisfactorily established by the readiness 
with which allegorical expressions of the one 
speak ej' are understood aud explained by the 
other. There seems to have been some estrange- 
ment. but no hostility between the two branches 
of the church ; and though the members of the 
older branch invariably are made to adopt the 
haw of Mahavira, Svhich enjoins five vows’, it 
may be imagined that they continued in .some of 
their old practices, especially with regard to the 
use of clothes, which Mahavira had abandoned. 
On this assumption we can account for the divir 
siou of the church in Swetambaras and Digam- 
baras, about the origin of which both sects have 
contradictory legends. There was apparentl)' 
no sudden rupture ; but an original diversity 
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(such as c.g. subsists now between the several 
Gakkhas of the Swetambaras) ripened into divi- 
sion, and in the end, brought about the great 
schism.” P. XKI & XXII ibid. 

(iv) “The records in the Buddhists Canon 
are not repugnant to our views about the exis- 
tance of the Nigaiithas before Nataputta ; for 
the Niganthas must have been an important sect 
at the time when Buddhism took its rise. This 
may be inferred from the fact that they are so 
frequently mentioned in the Pitakas as opponents 
or converts of Buddha and his disciples ; and as 
it is nowhere said or even merely implied that the 
Niganthas were a newly -founded sect, we may 
conclude that they had already existed a con- 
siderable time before the advent of the Buddha. 
This conclusion is supporter! by another fact. 
Makkhali Gosala, a contemporary" of Buddha 
and Mahavira, divided mankind into six classes. 
Of these, according to Buddhaghosa, the third 
class contains the Niganthas. Gosala probably 
would not have ranked them as a seperate, i.e. 
fundamental subdivision of mankind, if they 
had only recently come into existence. He must 
have looked upon them as a very important, 
and at the same time, an old sect, in the same 
way in which, in my opinion, the early Buddhists 
looked upon them. As a last argument in favour 
of my theory I may mention that in the Mag- 
ghima Nikaya 35, a disputation between the 
Buddha and Sakkaka, tl^e son of a Nigantha, 
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IS narrated. Sakkaka is not a Nigantha himself, 
as he boasts of having vanquished Nataputta 
in disputation, and, moreover, the tenets he 
defends are not those of the Gainas. Now when, 
a famous controversialist, whose father was a 
Nigantha, was a contemporary of the Buddha, 
the Niganthas can scarcely ha^’e been a seet 
founded during Buddha’s life.” P. XXII & 
XXIII ibid. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by P. Ma.x Mullbr. 

Vol. XXII. 

1884 Edition. 

By Hermann Jacobi. 

(v) “Our discussion, which we here close, 
has, I hope, proved that the development of the 
Gaina church has not been, at any time, violently 
interrupted by some very extraordinary events: 
that we can follow this development from its 
true beginning through its different stages, and 
that Gainism is as much independent from other- 
sects, especially from Buddhism, as can be ex- 
pected from any sect. We must leave to future 
researches to work out the details, but I hope to 
have removed the doubts, entertained by some 
scholars, about the independence of the Gaina 
religion and the v alue of its sacred books as 
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trustwrorthy documents for the elucidation of 
its early history." P. XI^VII Intro. 

Noth No. ii B. 

Dr. Harmann J acobi says : 

"In conclusion let me assert my conviction 
that Jainism is an original system, quite distinct 
and independent from all others ; and that 
therefore it is of great importance for the study 
of Philosophical thought and religious life in 
ancient India." 

Read in the Congress of the History of 
Hellions held at Oxford. P. 374 Shri Jain 
Swetamber Conference Herald igif). 

Note No. ii C. 

Jain GAZETtE Vol. X. 

Ntf. I 1914. 

Prof. Jacobi further observed : 

(i) That on considering the evidence from 
Buddhist works he was almost certain that their 
authors did not look upon Mahavira as the 
founder of the sect of the Niganthas i.e. the 
Jainas ; they never speak of him in that light, 
but r^ard him apparently as the head of a 
’’Veil established order of ascetics, the Niganthas. 
To the same conclusion he was led by a 
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comparative study of the Jain traditions about 
Mahavira and those of the Buddhists about 
Buddha, l^ir the Buddhists ha\'e detailed re- 
cords how Buddha first followed Sankhya philo- 
sophy and expected by employing Yoga methods 
to arrive at the promised state of omniscence, 
but on finding out from actual experiment that 
the severest asceticism and the most pro- 
tracted fasting did not lead u]> to the desired goal, 
he relincjuished those vain efforts and arrived 
by deep meditation at the ])erfect enlighten- 
ment which revealed to him the saving truths 
of a new religion. But nothing of this kind is 
related of Mahavira, not a trace of his having 
to search for the trirth, and when he had reached 
perfect enlightenment, not the slightest indica- 
tion that he found out a novel truth ; but he 
is regarded to have been a J ain from the beginning, 
as his parents are said to have been lay adherents 
of Parsva, and to have entered the already existing 
onler of Jain ascetics when he renounced the 
world. If he had founded an entirely new 
religion as Buddha undoubtedly did, Jain scrip- 
tures wou'd most certa'nly not have suppressed 
this fad and have passed in silence over the 
greatest merit of the founder of their religion. 
Hence he coucludcd tliat at the period of ilfahavira 
and even before it J linism had been for some time 
a firmly established religion, and that 
Mahavira did only reform it and reorganised the 
order of ascetics. 

b 
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(li) The doctor went on to say that he had 
I’ouiid traces of Jain influence in Buddhism. 
As pointed out before, Buddha gave up the sys- 
tem, of phiosophy which he had first adopted, 
and started an entirely new one. The couse- 
(|uence thereof ^vas that he had also to give up 
the technical terms, the Paribhasha, in the for- 
mer system, and in their stead had to adopt other 
technical terms in order to expound his new ideas. 
But. as he was chiefly concerned with what leads 
to salvation, he did not work out a new' and self- 
consistent system of psychology as the basis of 
ethics. He seems to have largely adopted cur- 
rent ideas on this head and together with them 
current terras to express them. Hcnc(' there is 
something vague an<l ill-defined in Buddhist 
psychology. We meet with many terms which are 
used alike by Jains and Buddhists. Among them 
there is one which in my opinion the Buddhists 
must have borrowed from the Jains. I'he term 
Asrami, in Pali asm a, is according to the Bud- 
dhists synonymous with klesa, and it means 
human passion, sin, corruption, depravity. Usu- 
ally three asavas are recognised. Kamasava the 
lust of flesh, bhavasawa the love of existence, 
and avijjasava the defilement of ignorance ; 
occasionally a fourth asava is admitted dittha- 
sava the defilement of heresy ( see Childers, 
Pali dictionary S. V. asava). 

Asrava etymologically means “flowing in" 
or “influx”, and it was difficult to. imagine why 



tlie Buddhists should have chosen just that 
word to denote sin, corruption, depravity. Iwen 
if taken in a metaphorical sense, it was not easy 
to see how from the Buddhist point of view it 
could come to express the idea of depravity and 
sin, for .it might be asked what is to ‘flow in’, 
and ‘where is it to flow in’ ? But with the 
Jains asrava retained its etymological meaning, 
and it adequately expressed the idea denoted by 
the term asrava, for according to Jain philosophy 
asrava meant the influx of matter into the soul. 
Karma was material, paudgalam ; such subtle 
matter as was able to form karma, ijoured into 
the soul, jiva, and being amalgamated in and 
with the soul defiled it and made it liable to 
mundane existence as long as the Karma-matter 
was not purged off {nirjara) and the further influx 
of new Karma -matter was not stopped {samvara.) 
Hence the term asrava had its literal meaning ; 
for there really was something flowing itr, and 
the result of it was the defilement, deitravity. 
It was therefore easily imaginable that in com- 
mon parlance asrava should have got the meaning 
defilement, dqjravity, irrespective of the etymo- 
logy ; and this was just what happened to the 
w<trd asrava before it was received into Buddhist 
terminology. But the word could never have 
been used in its derived meaning {i.c. sin) if it 
had not before been used in its literal meaning. 
And since the Jains used the word in its original^ 
i,e. literal or etymological, meaning, those who 
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used it ill the derived meaning, must have adopt- 
ed it from the Jains. Tims the use of the 
word asrava by the Buddhists was a proof of 
their posteriority with regard to Jainism. 

The conclusive force of the argument could 
be illustrated by an analogy. The word ‘in- 
fluence’ Avas used in mo.st European languages 
in the same meaning which it had in linglish ; 
etymologically it meant about the same as asrava 
i.e., ‘flowing in’ or ‘influx’ being derived from the 
hatin ‘fluere’ to flow. But how' die! the word 
arrive at its present meaning which contained the 
idea of control and authority ? By what meta- 
phor did it come to this meaning ? The enigma 
w'as solved by a reference to medieval Batin ; 
where influence was used as an astrological term, 
h'or from the stars was su])]io.sed to flow “an 
ethereal stream which affected the course of 
events on earth and the fortunes and characters 
of men.’’ If the word influence had not first 
been used in the astrological sense, it could never 
have come to the meaning connected with its 
etymology only by that strange and now for- 
gotten astrological theory. And just in the 
.same way. Dr. Jacobi maintained that asrava 
would never have been used by the Buddhists 
in meaning so far removed from its etymology, 
if the J aiiis had not u.sed it before in its etymolo- 
gical sense. P. 9-1 1. 
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Notk No. iiD. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITTANICA. 

Voj.. XXIX. 

ThK TivKTU JvDlTIOK. 

Page ()6 i -()2. 

It is the sect of the vSvetambaras which has 
]jreserve(l the oldest literatures. Prof. Jacobi 
lias discussed in t^\'o ])ai)ers the history of the 
schism between them and the Digambaras, and 
several scholars — notably Phagvanlal Indraji, Mr. 
].,ewis Rice, and Ilofrath Buhler in the articles 
mentioned below*- have treated of the remarkable 
arclieological dlseoveries lately made. These con- 
tirm the ol(1,er records in many details, and show 
that the J ains, in the ccaituries before the Chris- 
tian era. were a wealthy and important body in 
widely sepai'ated j)arts of India. A further con- 
firmation of the substantial accuracy of the 
existing Jain records has been found in the 
numerous references to Jains, and to points of 
Jain belief, in the recently jmblished Buddhists 
Nikayas. 'I'liese are older than the oldest of the 
Jain books. But the details they give show that 
the latter have not altered very much from the 

Hathi (TUiiii)hii and tliree other inscriptions at (.'ut- 
tack, 'j.,cydcn, lS8.a; iSravana Bclgola inscriptions, Bangalore 
IS8‘(; Vienna Oriental .loiirnal, Vols. ii-v: Epigraphia Iiidica 
vols. i-iv. 



original tenets of their faith so represented., not 
seldom with evident bias, by their rivals the 
Buddhists. 

It is now certain that the Jain community 
was really even older than the time of the Buddha^ 
and was re-organised by his contemporary the 
Mahavira, named Vaddhamana. And it is also 
clear that the Jain views of life were, in the most 
important and essential respects, the exact re- 
verse of the Buddhist views. The two orders, 
Buddhist and Jain, were not only, and from 
the first, independent btit directly opposed the 
one to the other, lit philosophy the J ains are the 
most thorough going supporters of the old 
Animistic position. Nearly everything, according 
to them, has a soul within its outward visible 
shape — not only men and animals, but also all 
plants, arid even particU'S of earth, and t»f water 
(when it is cool), and tire and wind. The Buddhist 
theory, as is well-known, is put together without 
the hypothesis of ‘‘.soul” at all. 

The word the Jains use for .soul is Jiva, which 
means life ; and there is much analogy between 
many of the expressions they use and the view 
that the ultimate cells and atoms are all, in a 
more or less modified sense, alive. They regard 
good, and evil, and .space as ultimate substances 
which come into direct contact with the minute 
souls in everytliiug. And their best known 
position in regard to the points most disemssed 
in philosophy is Syad-Vada. — Rhys-Davids. 
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Note No. ii R. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OE THE JAINA 
TRADITION. 

nv 

o. lUniEKK. 

In spite oi the numerous arguments which, 
of late, have been brougJrt foi waicl in order to 
establish the proposition that the Jain sect is 
not a branch of the Buddhas. l>ut an itidepen 
dant religious community, founded at the .same 
time as that of the latter, tliere is as yet n<i un- 
animity on this point ajiioiig the competent 
scholars. Though professors OurENUERG, Kerk 
HoErnlic, Beterson, and others have declared 
themselves in favour of the theory, started by 
Piof<ssov Jacobi and myself, some of the most 
eminent. (Jiieiitalists like Professor A. Weber 
and Mr. X. Baktu are not yet satisfied of its 
truth and have gir eii reasons for their dissent 
which deserve serious attention. Both admit 
that Nataputta, the chief of the Nigaiithas, 
mentioned by the Buddliists whom Professor 
Jacobi and I have identiiied with Vardhaman 
Nayaputta, the last Tiithakara of the Jains or 
Niganthas, is a historical person. But both 
distrust the Jain tradition and consider it to be 
probable that the latter has been made up or, 
to use the jrroper word, has been forged accord- 
to the Buddhist scriptitres. Professor Weber 
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thinks that the Jainas, when separating from 
the Bttddha, intentionally disowned their tea- 
cher Sakyaimiui and chose to fabricate a fable, 
which made them pupils of one of his opponents 
and rivals. This view is, in his opinion, suggested 
by the extraordinary resemblance of the Jaina 
and Buddha legends regarding the lives of their 
teachers. (t) Mr. A. Bautii(2) doubts the trust- 
worthiness of the Jaina tradition, because their 
sacred books, avowedly, have been reduced to 
writing in the fifth centitry A.D., or nearly a 
thousand years after the foundation of the sect, 
and because there is no evidence to .show that they 
have had .since that remote ei)och a self-cons- 
cious and continuous existence, i.e., a direct 
tradition of doctrines and records. lie believes 
that during many centuries the Jains did not 
become distinct from the numerous groups of 
ascetics who could not 1>oast of more than ah 
obscure floating existence and that later they 
fabricated their tradition on the model of that 
of the Buddhists. Professor Jacobi has dis- 
cussed the opinions of both scholars in the im- 
portant introduction to his translation of the 
Acharanga and Kalpa vSutras( 3 ) and has, tried 
to meet their objection to our view. 

He first attacks the fundamental proposi- 
tion, on which his opponents must rely, vix. 

J. ImHscliP Studicn, Vol. XVJ, p. 240* 

2. lievue do I’liistorc des religions, Vol. II 1. p. 90 . 

3. Bacred books of. the Kast, Vol. XX1.1, pp. X-XLVIL 
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tile assertion that the resemblance of the histo- 
rical statements of the Jains to ^those of the 
Buddhas and the agreement of their doctrines 
and customs are so close that they warrant the 
suspicion of a mutual iuterdependcuce. 

He shows that the account of the life of 
Vardhamana differs in very important and nu- 
merous details from that of Sakyamuiii Gautama 
and that such resemblances, as are found, may be 
expected to occur in the lives of any two men, 
who were contemporaries and caste-fellows, and 
both became ascetics and teachers of religious 
systems. He further points out a number of 
very considerable differences between the doct- 
rines and customs of the Jains and of the Buddhas 
and proves with the help of the ancient Dharma- 
sutras, that their resemblances are more easily 
explained by the theory that both sects borrow- 
ed from the Brahamans than by the assump- 
tion that the Jains imitated the Buddhas. In 
answering Mr. Bakth’s strictures on the Jaina 
tradition he admits that the Jain sect may have 
been for a long time small and unimportant, 
but contends that small sects, like the Jews 
and Parsis, often do preserve their doctrine and 
traditions with great pertinacity and better 
than large religious communities. He adds that 
the trifling differences in doctrines or usages, 
which caused the various schisms in the Jaina 
church, indicate tlmt the latter was most parti- 
cular about its tenets, and that the detailed list 
7 
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of teacliers and schools in the Sthaviravali of 
the Kalpasutra, which cannot be a pure fabri- 
cation, shows the interest, taken in the preserva- 
tion of its records. With respect to the sacred 
books of the Svetambaras, he rejects a portion 
of the tradition, which alleges that Devarddhi 
ill the fifth or sixth century caused the Siddhanta 
to be written in books and introduced the use 
of Mss. ill the instructions of pupils and laymen, 
lie takes only the latter statement to be true 
and assumes that Mss. of the Angas and other 
sacred works did exist at an earlier period, 
‘because it is hardly credible that the Jaina 
monks should never before have attempted to 
write down what they had to commit to me- 
mory’. Proceeding to a consideration of the 
character of the Jaiiia scriptures, he adduces 
several points which prove them, or, at least 
portions of them to be much older than the fifth 
or sixth century A.D. Their astronomical sys- 
tem shows no trace of the influence of the Greeks, 
which made itself felt in India before that time. 
Their language approaches closer to the Pali 
of the Buddhists than to the Prakrit of Hala’s 
Gathakosha. The metres of the poetical portions 
of the Acharanga and of the Sutrakritanga show 
more modern forms than those, occuring in the 
Dhaminapada and other works of the Pali canon, 
but are more ancient than those, use in the Bahta- 
vistara and generally in the Gathas of the Nor- 
thern Buddhists as well as in the later Brahma* 
nical literature. 



As a Bvuldihist canon was collected in the 
beginning of the fourth century B. C. which on 
the whole is preserved in the Pah collection ih’ 
the Southern Buddhists, and as the halitavistara 
is said to have been translated into Chinese in 
65 A.D., the limits for the composition of the 
extant Jaiha works lie between the fourth and 
first centuries B. C. But considering the greater 
resemblance of the oldest Jain metres to those 
of the vSouthern Buddhists, the beginning of the 
Jain literature must be placed nearer the 
time of the pali literature, rather than of the 
Northern Buddhists. This result agrees pretty 
well with the tradition of the vSvetambaras, who 
state that the Angas were collected by the Sangha 
of Pataliputra at the end of the fourth century 
B. C. or in the beginning of the third. While 
thus the continuity of the Jain tradition appears 
certain for eight out of the ten centuries which 
lie betu'cen Vardhamana and Devardhhi, he 
thinks it probable that during the remaining 
two it was secured by the fourteen purvas, whose 
former existence is asserted both by the Svetam- 
baras and Digambaras, while a table of their 
contents is preserved in the sacred books of the 
former. These works which were the earlier 
cannons of the Jains contained chiefly matters 
of a controversial nature, accounts of Vardha- 
mana’s disputations with the rivals. As these 
discussions in the course of time lost their in- 
terest, they were superseded by the Angas 
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which gave the doctrines and tlie legends in a 
more convenient form, and were gradually for- 
gotten. It is thus evident, that the development 
of the Jaina literature has not, at any time been 
violently interrupted and that it can be traced 
through its different stages from its true beginning. 

f 

Professor jAConi’s able discussion has the 
great merit that it offers for the first time the 
outline of a self-consistent history of the deve- 
lopement of the Jaina literature which is partly 
based on the undeniable results of critical inves- 
tigations. On reading it, I could, however, not 
suppress a regret, that his answer to Mr. Barth 
is in one important point incomplete, since it 
furnishes no instance in which the tradition of 
the Jains is proved to be trustworthy by inde- 
pendent, really historical sources. This feeling 
induced me to enter on a careful re-examination 
of all the ancient historical documents which refer 
to the Jains, and to inquire, if they furnish any 
data which corroborate the earher Jaina tradi- 
tion and liberate atleast portions of it from 
the suspicion of being a deliberate forgery. The 
result is that I believed to be able to prove the 
correctness of a not inconsiderable part of the 
larger list of teachers and schools, preserved in 
the Sthaviravali of the Kalpasutra(i). The 
historical documents, corroborating it, are the 
well-known Mathura inscriptions, published in 

1. Kalpasutra pj>. 78-82. ed. Jacobi, and S. B. E. XXIf, 
]). 288-293, 
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Sir A. Ctjnnikoiiam’s x\rchaeoloj^ieai Reports, 
vol. III., plates XllI-XV. They not only mention 
the division of the J aina monks into schools, 
lines of teachers and branches, but contain 
the names of nine Ganas, knlas and sakhas 
and of one teacher, mentioned in the 
Kalpasutra. These inscriptions are dated ac- 
cording to the era of the Jndoscythian kings 
Kanishka, Iluvishka and Vastideva, whose names 
are mentioned in some of them. Though the 
beginning of this era has not yet been accurately 
fixed, it may be safely asserted that the rule of 
these Indoscythiaus over North-Western 
India cannot be placed later than in the end of 
the first and the first three quarters of the second 
century A.D. One t)f the latest dates which 
has been assigned for Kauishkas’ accession to 
the throne is the year 78-79 A.D. (2). 

Though I am by 110 means satisfied, that it 
falls so late, I here follow the opinion of Messrs. 
Fergusson, Oedenberg, Kern, and others who 
consider Kanishka to be the founder of the Saka 
era, lest I uray be accused of antedating these, 
important inscriptions. The dialect in which 
they are written, shows that curious mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit, which is found in the 
Gathas of the Northern Buddhists, and which, 
as Dr. Hoernek has been the first to recognise, 

2. Sir A. who in his book of Tmliaii 

.uas. ]> 4:1 refers tin* dates of Kanishka and the rest 
to the fiftli eejiuiiy of the Seleiicidan era. places each 
of tte inscriptions ten years later than I do. 



was one of the literary and official languages 
of Northern and North-Western India during 
the first centuries before and after the beginning 

of our era. pp. 165 169 Vienna Oriental 

Journal, Vol. I 1(887 by (r. Buhler. 

Note No. ii F. 

“The Naya clan to which he (Mahavira) 
belonged seem to have supported a body of 
monks who followed the rule of Parsvaiiatha, 
an ascetic who had lived some two hundred 
and fifty years before Mahavira.” P. 31 Mrs. 
vSinclair vStevenson’s, “The Heart of Jainism. “ 

Note No. ii G. 

“Mahaviras parents (and with them x)robably 
their whole clan of Nayakshattriyas) are said 
to have been followers of the tenets of I’arshwa 
— ^Natha (See Ay. II, 15, and t6).’’ 

Hoernle’s Edn. N. Vol. II, p 6. 

Note No. 11 H. 

Dr. Guerinot says : — 

“There can no longer be any doubt that Par- 
sva was a Historical j)ersonage. According to 
the Jain Tradition he must have lived a hundred 
years and died 250 years before Mahavir. His 
period of activity, therefore corresponds to the 
8 th century B. C. 
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The parents of Hahavir were followers of 

the rehgion of Parsva ” 

“The age We live in there have apjDeared 24 Pro- 
phets of Jainism. They are ordinarily called 
Tirthankers. With the 23rd Parsvanath we enter 
into the region of History and reahty.” 

Introduction to his Kssay on Jain Biblio- 
graphy. 


Note No. 11 1 . 

"In spite of this the second explanation is the 
right one, because the Buddhists themselves 
confirm the statements of the Jains about their 
prophet. Old historical traditions and inscrip- 
tions prove the independent existence of the sect 
of the Jainas even during the first five centuries 
after Buddha’s death, and among the inscrip- 
tions are some which clear the Jaina tradition 
not t)nly from the suspicion of fraud but bear 
powerful witness to its honesty.’’ 1*. 23. 'I'he 
Indian Act of tbe Jainas by J. G. Buhler & J. 
Burgess. 

Note No. ii J. 

“Within the last thirty years a small baud 
of scholars, pre-eminent amongst whom are the 
late Hofrath Professor Buhler, Professor Jacobi, 
and Dr. Hoernle, have effected a great advance 
in our knowledge of Jainism. For long it had 
been thought tha t Jainism was but a sub- 



sect of Buddhism, hut, largely as a consequence 
of the researches of the Orientalists just men- 
tioned, that opinion lias been finally relinquished, 
and J ainisin is now admitted to be one of the 
most ancient monastic organizations of India. 
So far from being merely a modern variation of 
Buddhism, Jainism is the older of the two here- 
sies, and it is almost certain that j\fahavira 
though a contemporary of Buddha, predeceased 
him by some fifty years” (Mahavira 399 527 

B. C.& Buddha 557-477 B- C.) P. XIV Introduc- 
tion to the Heart of Jainism by ^Irs. Sinclair. 

Note No. ii K. 

The Cambridge History or India. 'The 
Hlstory of the Jains). 

(i) For a considerable time Kuroiieaii scho- 
lars were unable to form a clear ojiinioti on the 
rise and growth of Jainism owing to the absence 
of original texts which were then scarcely avail- 
able in Europe. Thus the older generations of 
Sanskrit scholars may be said to have shared prin- 
cipally two different opinions on these matters. 
Colebrook, Priusep, Stevenson, E. Thomas, and 
others thought Jainism to be older than Buddhism 
— an opinion to which we may now willingly 
subscribe — mainly from the reason, that a dis- 
ciple of Mahavira called Indrabhuti Gautama 
was held to be the same x^erson as Gautam the 
Buddha. On the other hand, other distinguished 
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Orientalists such as 11 . H. Wilson, Lassen, and 
even Weber, were of the opinion that J ainism was 
only one of the many different sects into which 
Buddhism was divided at an earlier or later date 
after the death of Buddha. Such a view might 
easily be held on the basis of certain somewhat 
striking I'esemblaiices which are found in the 
Buddhist and Jain records of wliich at that time 
only a comparatively small number had found 
their way to Jvurope. This latter hypothesis 
has now been thoroughly refutetl by the works 
of two eminent German scholars, Buhler and 
Jacobi, who have laid down a sure foundation 
for our knowledge of Jainism by a thorough 
investigation of its old canoncial texts and a 
comparison of these with the scriptures of the 
Buddhists and Brahmans. (P. 152). 

(ii) But the Jains themselves claim for 
their religion a far more venerable anticpiity ; 
they tell us that before Alahavira there lived 
not less than 23 iulhankaras or ‘prophets’, who 
api)earing at certain intervals preached the only 
true religion for the salvation of the world. The 
first of these ]jrophets was king Rishabha, who 
after laying down his ro3’al power aiul transfer- 
ing the realm to his son Blrarat, the first univer- 
sal monarch (c-hakravctiiin), became a holy man 
and a tifthakara. 

H: * 

(iii) This Par<"\"a is assumed, on the autho- 
rity of Professor Jacobi and others, to have been 

9 
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an historical personage and the real founder of 
Jain religion. As he is said to have died 250 
years before the death of Mahavira, he may pro- 
bably have lived in the eighth century B.C. 
Professor Jacobi seems to regard tliis date as not 
improbable, since some centuries must have 
elapsed between his time and the appearance 
of the last Jain prophet. But, as we have not 
a single certain date in Indian history before 
the time of Buddha, it is evidently impossible 
to prove this (P. 153). 

(iv) In regard to the teacJiing of Parcva 
we are better informed ; it was probably essen- 
tially the same as that of Mahavira and his 
followers. But Ave have no exact knowledge, 
except on two principal points, as to how far 
this creed was due to Parcva, or \\'hat innova- 
tions may have been introduced l)y his successor. 
We are told that Parcva enjoined on his followers 
four great vows, viz. not to injure life, to be 
truthful, not to steal, and to possess no property, 
while Mahavira added a fifth requisition, viz. 
that of chastity. I'urther we know that Parcva 
allowed his disciples to w'ear an upper and an 
under garment. Mahavira, on his part, followed 
the more rigid rule Avhich obliged the ascetic to 
be completely naked. These seem to have been, 
in fact, the most important differences i n doct- 
rine between the founder and the reformer of 
Jainism (P. 154). 
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(v) “His parents had, according to a tradi- 

tion which seems trustworthy, been followers 
of Parcva, the previous tirthakara : as has al- 
ready been pointed out. the doctrine of Maha- 
vira was scarcely anything else than a modified 
or renovated form of Parcva’s creed 

(P. i6o). 

^|t * »{! :!: jJ: i£« 

(vi) ‘‘We cannot here enter upon any full 
investigation of the doctrine of Mahavira. It 
must suffice here to point out that it represents, 
probably, in its fundamental tenets one of the 
oldest modes of thought known to us, the idea 
that all nature, even that which seems to be most 
inanimate, possesses life and the capability of 
reanimation ; and this doctrine the Jains have, 
with inflexible conservatism, kept until 
modern times. 'I'his has nothing in common 
with the philosophy of Buddha. There is, in 
reality, no resemblance between the two systems 
except in regard to such matters as are the com- 
monplaces of all Hindu philosophy. Hven for 
those superficial believers who looked more to 
the exterior appearance and mode of life than to 
the doctrine and faith, the two sects presented 
an aspect so completely different that one could 
not easily be confused with the other.” (P. i6i), 

(vii) “Dr. H(;eni]e is no doubt right m 
tna,iiifri^ining that this good organisation of the 
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Jain lay comnumity must have heeii a factor 
of the greatest importance to the church (luring 
the whole of its existence, and may have been 
one of the main reasons why the Jain religion 
continued to keep its position in India, whilst 
its far more important rival, Buddhism, was 
entirely swept away by the Brahman reaction. 
The inllexible conservatism of the small Jain 
comnumity in holding fast to its original institu- 
tions and doctrine has probably been the chief 
cause of its survival during ])eriods of severe 
affliction ; for, as Professor Jacobi has iminted 
out, long ago, there can be little doubt, that the 
most important doctrines of the Jain religion 
have remained practically unaltered since the 
first great seperation in the time of Bhadra- 
bahu about 300 B. C 


It must be confessed from this that an 
absolute refusal to admit changes has been the 
strongest safeguard of the Jains. 


Bui the singularh^ primitive idea that even 
lifeless matter is animated by a soul, and the aus- 
terest perhaps of all known codes of disciplinary 
rules seem scarcely congruent with modern in- 
novations.” (P. 169). 

(viii) ‘‘We ought also to remember both 
that the Jain religion is certainly older than 
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Maliavira, his repatcd predecessor Parsva hav- 
ing almost certainly existed as a real person, and 
tlrat, consequently, the main poiirts oi the ori- 
ginal doctrine may have been codified long be- 
fore Mahavira.” 

r. 21 Intro, to Uttaradhyana Ciiarpentier. 


Noti<: No. II Iv. 


“The systems which we call Jainism and 
Buddhism had their roots in the forgotten spe- 
culations of the prehistot'ic past ; but, as toe 
know them, were founded respectively by 
Vardhamana, Mahavira and Gaxrtam Buddha. 
Both these philosophers, who were for many 
years contemporary, were born, lived and died 
in or near the kingdom of diagadha, the modern 
South Bihar.” 

r. 29 Vincent A. v^mith’s The hlarly History 
of India ,pd Ihlu. 

Note No. ii M. 

“On the otlier hand we possess two documents 
from the middle of the next century which ^irove 
that they advanced into south-eastern India as 
far as Kalinga. These are the inscriptions at 
Khandagiri in Orissa, of the great King Khara- 
vela and his first wife, who governed the east 
coast of India from the year 152 to 165 of the 
Maurya era that is. in the first half of second 
century B. C. 
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The larger inscription, unfortunately very 
much disfigured, contains an account of the life 
of Kharavela from the childhood till the thir- 
teenth year of his reign. It begins with an ap- 
peal to the Arhat and Siddha, which corresponds 
to the beginning of the five-fold form of homage 
still used among the Jains, and mentions the 
building of temples in honour of the Arhat as 
well as an image of the first Jina, which was 
taken away by a hostile king. The second and 
smaller inscription asserts that Kharavela ’s 
wife caused a cave to be prepared for the asceties 
of Kalinga, “who believed in the Arhat’’. 

r. 40 The Indian Sect of the Jains By J. G. 
BuhIvEr & J. Burgess. 

Note No. 12 A. 

Mrs. Annie Besant the President of the 
9th Anniversary celebration of Syadvada Maha- 
vidyalaya on the visit of Dr. Jacobi said in her 
lecture that Dord Mahavira was the Iasi 
and not the of the great twenty four 

teachers, that Kurope denied the histori- 
city of the other 23 Tirthankaras who preceded 
him because, being itself young, it could not travel 
backward far enough and liked to make Indian 
thought less ancient than it is, that both Jainism 
and Hinduism went back further than either 
history or legend counted them, that Jainism 
was essentially an independent system of thought, 
that though it had a superficial resemblance 
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with the Sahkhya Philosophy, there were pro- 
found differences between the two, that the 
“Jiwa” of the Jains was not the same tiling as 
the “Purusha” of the Sankhyas. 

P. 4 Jain Gazettk, Vol. X, No. I, 1914. 

H. H. Gaikwad in his lectine in the third 
Jain Swetanibei Conference held at Baroda said : 

" 'V»i SiiH W i^ctl 

P. 4 of the Report. 

i.e. “Jain Religion is ancient. It is more 
ancient than even the Bauddha Religion." 

Please see Notes 14 and ly for Bokmanya 
Tilaka’s views. 

See post Mahatma Ghandhi’s views incor- 
porated in the Reply. 

Please see note 60 for views of H. H. Maha- 
raja of Mysore. 

P'or Dr. vSatishchandra Mdyabhushaiia’s • 
views on Jain logic, please see note 61 A. & C. 

Please see note 61 B for Anandshanker 
Bapubhai's Dhruva’s views on Jain logic. 

Please see “Jainetar Drashtie Jain" Part 2 
for opinions of various Indian scholars, some 
of which are cited below : — 
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f?fo€?g«Tf5gft5jg(t qr? 3H STF^^lfr ffg; 

The Theosophist (^1 f«r3Tr«tf^) arqsrt ^ 
h tr^»Tqr#T '4 1 %— f^?rq5t ^rq% ^T«it 

?fcrir?r^ q^i gjim it«b q|cT^ qrcr 1 1 ^cqrf^. 


'<ft 3 ?r H^tqisqfsr i^q., \r^ ^^131 

qjftsRr argqrf^s f|<T 




‘‘ Rq^rr '^qcTq 




H '?r%<q3ft 5,rf5f 

qjqii^qsftir f^^j Kfr. 

Sflr'iTf^T 3T.iTrq flCr |. 

\ mmr) ^rqqr 

"t ?^rqq; R^'r qjfh |. ” ^rqif^. 


U^utiw^ m\ «| tr. T^. ^ 

tRT. I?. tTfi. qt. irq. 3ft. Bfr. ,Tq. 

Sjvjqrqq; %?g qjr^qr ^5rJTqrf^qftf?R ^ 3 ^x 755 ^ 

S?fI^5Wr«ft— “??5W qf% fR -^R^qqJl ^Vq qTq% geqff 
I'?. ^ ^iqr^, ^qftoiuft, qf# ftr^rqj^ |tT. fi^.^ 

gfqnUR, 

5TW€T %Tr. q?i q^^:r fqq^ ^ 
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wra. 3?*?% 

aruRfr sft^NiT qtf 3?^^< ^rt ^ ^.” 

%«n«=4ft<i?r 3TfvrgT^ir sr^R^qrsw ^fr^jg^nT^sT ^ ^ 

% — ‘'gw^> Ir I -BTfRiOT - 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


tRT. tj. 5m h '^— ‘‘ gif 

^Rfe«t<rar ^ 1, ^%fg.-8;t5f%-i ^'tr g^iRTW 

^ »PTT ^ ” 


X X X X X X 

X X X X X X 

3fWf3n^5R^? triT. ir. 4^, tt«, f55%cT 

*TRI 3^ %-'i o 5TT 3qf%55 ^ 55?!^ % — 

1 " 2Tf aT=5«ft 5Rff^^ if % W^Jf 

^rnmJi^s. %^55 jfT^Jf a=5tR 

f%3fT 't 

i 3fT5(?lf?f^ 3iT5iT^ifl V '4 r 

f^nft ^fi k 


X X 


X X X X 


X 


X X X X 


?T. snq'?: ^i. g. ?pacRT 

SSTfS^Rff 55^ ^ % 


9 
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qf^Ta^r f^f ’f . 

'< 3?^! 5RT ^Ic'f STr^TFfT ^ W- 

\ ^flVffpq -^fr 3fr^^ 3c¥g V — 3?l. 

,- .%fiiTttr fisjsfNm) s5^;^ TO''-f?ifi f-'Ttrr 5t?n 

sJT^ftcT 'ifnil % . 

'^ SflR ?TS!T^ ?tjT qi.^ f^^'T sftrfH 

I ^ I 

3ir0 % \ 3^[q k^?[: 

%r -r 5RI tTTT |5r airf^^i mfl 

f?s JTS'l cTf^ 3TT 

fiT^T5!I «ir q? ^?4«fT 

r 

^?T 

o C;'+, 5frf 3tT;iRf'4r»/t, •-ffl- 

31%, i!:i5[«R5%^3r, gq[3rt»T% 3fT% 

3%% 335bT 33T5T ?3< 51% 31.” 

>; X X X X X 

X X X X X X 


?133§1|< ’Jor?|31<I3oifq? ti;3. 't. 3%1g?3T«5T ^ % — 

‘ %333 sS3'^T *t^t ?Tf^^ I, spit ^ ^3155 3;?3Ti f% 

533fift'+ mnivqra^ 35 33% sir^3 ( Oldest ) \. 

35 35^1 %% ft315ft3 ^3SF '5. 53% ^?5333 gW 3Trf?3^fi- 
f34J3R t, iR3^r 3<3g^3 3?g¥T3 3 ?f3;RI fMI % 35 
333 \ fsF 53 53^ f333% 3Tf331 ^3,” 



^ • 

?T. 'fr. XT gfspjfr 

nsiK^T >T^ 3 f'i(^ 3 ig-ii 7 Vrfs^fT ^rr^r ^ <» sf^ j?t fjTr- 

^nf siorisg ■$ % — 

'1 ‘ ' fisi^ %fjfitt% f'TST'Tt^T n=^ri fair 

I ^r?' an^ »-T. 

’v If^ 3 #f^^ HR#-) 31 #^ T^ f^HIH 1." 

Noth No. 13. 

“Of the two iuu\eiuetits named above 
(Jainism and Ijuddhism), jainism is Ibe older.” 
P. 35 A History of India Pt. I. 'I'lie Pre-Musal- 
mati Period by K. V. Rangaswanii Aiyangar. 

“ Vardhaman’s family were the members 
of a sect founded some generations })reviously 
by Parsvanatha”. P. ,56 ibid. 

JainIvSm not an Offshoot of Buddhism. 

“P'rom the above summary of the opinions 
of .scholars, it is clear that Jainism was not only 
distinct and separate from Buddhism, but that 
it had an earher existence. If so, what was. 
the position of Mahavira ? 'I'hat he could not 
have been the founder of the faith is evident. 
He is therefore to be considered as a reformer of 
the Jain faith.” 

P. 12 studies in »South Indian Jainism Pt. I 
by M. S. Ramaswanii .Ayyuugar and B. .Seshagiri 
Rao. 
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“Not only Jacobi bnt otlier scholars also 
believed that Jainism, far from being an off- 
shoot of Ihiddhism, inieht have been the earliest 
of honre religions of India. The simplicity of 
devotion and the homely prayer of the Jain 
without the intervention of a Brahmin would 
certainly add to the strength of the theory so 
rightly upheld l.)y Jacobi. Another important 
testimony is that of the eminent oriental scholar 
Mr. Thomas who, in his article Jainism or The 
Early Faith of Asoka, inclines to the same 
belief.” 

Note No. 14. 

dla5 8ft 

4.0 3 <r-Y 3 . 

Ch. Ci<nhfi 

“ aw =“i*nri; aiacii =ytr'^i w, ’A ciw mj.' ^ 

aGi Ji8i »uin'^ riai Vi«udi a*!!. Miii 

a>n aw (wa- a>f Ma<ifa»i«^i«ftw 

WWv dlab? i-S". w. 45^ SW? *l«ll 4cll. 

Sri«a wipwidl ^ict !; wad. <is wi^iaidl wiaw M'i 

wdidiH*!! ». sa^*n awf^ai^fni 

•tR*fi ^li aaiaaidl »i s'^dl &.*' 

^ aic ^ ^ Ht ^ 

^1^ oftita adf i 3 a> wifewidi vna Blwuaiwi 
“ n'< ’* •HH &.” 

Ft. Note X the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
{society, Vol. XV, iDp. 376 and 377. 

Ft. Note The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. TX. (New Serie-s), Art. <S, 
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It may be pertiiicut to note here that an 
inscription htus been (iiscovcred from a temple 
near the village of Barli near ( 3 sian in Rajpii- 
tana dated 84th year of the Nirvana of Maha- 
vira bearing the name of the town Majjhimiki or 
Madhyamika mentioned in the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali. The said inscription is now in the 
Ajmere Government Miuseum. The said inscrip- 
tion not only bears witness to the antiquity of 
Jainism, but also to the above remarks of Tok- 
manya re Vira era. 'I'he inscription reads as 
follows : — 

Note No. 15. 

Mahatm.\ Gandhi. 

Please see views exjnessed by Mahatma 
Ghandhi on Ahimsa and causes of the downfall 
of India as incoiporated in the Reply further on. 

Note No. 16. 

I’lease se'c the following at p. 33 Treatise 
by Shrimad Bivldihsagarsuri entitled " bala 
bajpatrai and Jain Dharnia”. 

“ hTw Hi’i Hl'4't Hin-llMI cf'U WUW '■i hi 

tih a»ier V^ii. f aui ’ae-T wsifeu Si hhi^ 

Hn'dl <ii>ni«!li iidlni (h tt'st mi 

"Ui *l¥ i 4 dl Hmi (lb, 

Note No. 17 

** h’/ hsiij iiv£. h 

&. €*ll«n is? »HW- Ctrl’s bM-»Hl<l 3." 
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I'l'oni I^etter addressed l>y fyokmaiiya Tilaka 
lo Sliriiuad Buddhisagarstiri through Sheth 
Hakamchand Isliwer of Mauasa. P. (ji ‘%a.la. 
hajpatrai and Jaiu Dhartua” by »Shrimad Buddhi- 
sagarsiiri. 

NoTii No. 1 8, 

Hopkins, H. Wilson, Weber, J^assen, Barth 
and others. 

“Notwithstanding the radical difference in 
their philosophical notions, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, being originally both orders of monks 
outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some 
reseniblance in outward appearance, so that even 
Indian writers, occasionally, have confounded 
them. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that some iCuropean scholars who became 
acquainted with Jainism through inadequate 
samples of Jain literature easily i^ersuaded 
themselves that it was an offshoot of Buddhism. 
But it has since been proved be}u)ud doubt that 
their theory is wrong and that Jainism is at 
least as old as Buddhism.” 

Hastings, Cyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. P. 465. 

.i 

Please see note IT K (VI). 

Note No. 19. 

Jacobi, Buhler, Burgess, Hoernle, Colebrooke, 
Pr, Guerinot, Dr. Gharpentier, Dr, Hertel, 
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Dr. Pertold, Dr. Helmouth, Dr. Stinkonow, 
Dew mail Rice and others. 

Note No. 20 A. 

“Tile stateuieiits in the inscription ab<iut the 
teachers and their schools are of no small impor- 
tance in themselves for the history of the Jainas. 
If at the end of the lirst century A.D. many se- 
parate schools of Jaina ascetics existed a great 
age and lively activity, as well as great care as 
regards the traditions of the sect, may be 
inferred.” 

Page 44 The Indian Sect op the Jains. 

Note No. 20B 
Kaepasutra. 

The agreement of the inscrijitious with the 
Kalpasutra leads still further however ; it proves 
on the one side that the Jainas of Mathura were 
Svetambara, and that the schism, which split 
the sect into two rival branches occurred long 
before the beginning of our era. On the other 
hand it proves that the tradition of the Svetam- 
bara really contains ancient historic elements, and by 
no means deserves to he looked upon with distrust. 

4: ;;; Jj*. I- * H* 

It is no longer possible to (lispute its autho- 
rity with regard to those ] mints which are con- 
firmed by independent ■-r.atements of other sects. 
Pp. 44-45 The Indian r^ect of the Jains. 
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Please see Note loA — Remarks on the ins- 
criptions “On the authenticity of the Jain Tradi- 
tion” P. i8o Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. I. 

Noth No. 21. 

vs, '-ti 'HI/-' »i«fi 

nKSii, OavhdMi 

ar<i6>w»ii >t«a »hiH vs. 

Note No. 22. 

“An English History of India.” 

The Political Science Quarterly, 

Shri ViNAYA Kumar Sarcak, 

P. 461 Bha. Itihasa. 

Note No, 23. 

For his latest views however, please sec 
Note II D. 

Note No. 24, 

Please see note iiA (iv). 

Please also see the following in the Introduc- 
tion to Jaina Sutras pt. II, p. XIV. 

“It is now admitted by all that Nataputta 
(Onatriputra), who is commonly called Mahavira 
or Vardhamana, was a contenii>orary of Buddha ; 
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and that the Nigauthas (Nirgranthas), now bet- 
ter known under the name of Jains or Arhatas, 
already existed as an important sect at the time 
when the Buddhist Church was being founded.” 

Note No. 25, 

Please see note iiA, nli. iiP & iiG, 
iiK (viii) 

‘‘Pars\ anatha, the 'rirthankara who im- 
mediately preceded AXahavira, may also have been 
an historical person.” 1 *. 48tlie Heart of Jainism 
by Airs. vSiuclair. 

Note No. 26. 

Buddhist scriptures such as ir?r=fiJT, 

contain refer- 
ences to jaius and Jainism iiiKler the ancient 
name of Nigauthas. 

Please al.so see note iiA (b) for fre(juent 
references in Buddhist Pitakas to Nigauthas as 
opponents or converts of Buddha aiwl Ids dis- 
ciples. 

Please also see note iiC (i)- 

XoTr: Nc». 27. 

The Aiahapariuinihbana .'sutta in S. H. 1C 
Vol. XI, p. 10b describe.^ Nigauthas as “heads of 
companies of disciples and students, teachers 
of students, well-known, renowned, founders of 
10 
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schools of doctrines, esteemed as good men by 
the multitude." 

Please see note iiA (iv). 

"Buddha Ohosa expressly states that Oo_ 
sala reckoned the Niganthas lower than his own 
lay disciples, who form the fourth class ; — As 
Buddhaghosha does not take umbrage at (josa- 
las reckoning the Bhikkhus still lower, it is clear 
that he did not identify the Bhikkhus with the 
Buddhist monks.” 

Note No. 28. 

“The Buddhist’s records, however, speak 
of him (Gosala) as the succes.sor of Nanda 
Vakkha and Kisa Sanrkikka, and of his sect, 
the akelaka i)aribbajakas, as a long established 
order of monk.s’' P. XXIX Introduction to 
Gaina >Sutras pt. II. by 11 . Jacobi. 

Note No. 29. 

Please sec note 11 A (iv), frrssrJT V''> 

P. 250 Pali 'Pext >Society Iwin. 

Note No. 30. 

Please see p. 430 of 
by as also S. B. IC. Vol. X. 2, p. 

93 and p. 150 ch. VI the Cambridge History of 
India. 

Note: No. 31, 

Tf Gaiuisni dates from an early period, and 
is older than Buddha and -Mahavira, we may 



expect: to liiul marks of its antiquity in the 
character of Gaina philosophy'. Such a mark 
is the auimistic belief that nearly everything is 
possessed of a soul ; nf)t only have plants their 
own souls, but particles of earth, cold water, 
fire, and wind also. Now tdhnology teaches 
tis that the animistic theory forms the basis 
oi many beliefs .that have been called the philo- 
sophy of savages ; that it is more and more 
relinquished or changed into purer anthropomor- 
phism as civilisation advances. If, therefore, 
(jaina ethics are for their greater part based 
on primitive animism, it must have extensively 
existed in large classes of Indian , Society when 
Gainism was first originate<l. This must have 
happened at a very early time, when higher 
forms of religious beliefs and cults had not yet, 
more generally, taken hold of the Indian mind.” 

P. XXX I IT Introduction to Gain Sutras 
pt. II by Jacobi. 

Please also see Dr. O. Pertold's lecture pp. 
90 to 107 in Jainetar Drashtie Jain by Amar- 
vijayji Maharaj. 

Noxu No. 32. 

The learned Reviewer, writing under the 
initials !<• R- (perhaps Dajpatrai himself), re- 
viewing the Cambridge History and referring 
to scholastic specululions as to things and 
events beyond historic range truly observes,; — 
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‘ 111 our humble judgment these contro- 
versial guesses ought not to form part of any 
Indian history. They may be interesting as the 
opinions of “Scholars” on Indian topics, but to 
put them as historical facts is extremely mis- 
leading and mi.schievous. In this respect we are 
in agreement with the late J\Cr. Vincent Smith 
that no attempt should be made to write 
anything about ancient India as history, for any 
period of time earlier than 750 B. C.” 

P. ()8() December The Modern Review. 

Please see note 1 1 K (iii) which contains 
the following : 

“But, as we have not a single certain date in 
Indian history before tlie time of Buddha.” 

Mote M’o. j 5. 

Please see note i lA (iii). 

The Foi’R vows of Parswanatha. 

Parasvanatha made four vows binding on the 
members of his community ; not to take life, not 
to he, not to steal and not to own property. He 
doubtless felt that the \"ow of chastity and cele- 
bracy was included under the last two heads, but 
in the two hundred and fifty years that elapsed 
.between his death and the comir^ of Mahavira, 
abuses became so rife that the latter was forced 
to add another vow - that of chastity — ^to those 
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already euuiueratcd. This he did by dividing 
the vow of pro])erty s])ecifically into one 

part relating to woiiitni and the other to material 
possessions. Some Jains, however believe that 
Parsvanatha's four vows were those of non- 
killing, non-lying, non-stealing, and chastity, that 
it was the })romisc to keep nothing as one’s own 
possession that Atahavira adfled to there, and tlnit 
it was in order to kee]) this vow that Mahavira 
himself went about naked. 

P. 40 The Heart of jainism by Mrs. Sinclair. 
Noth No. 34. 

Please see note nO (i). 

Notk No. 35. 

Please see note as alsti the following 

'I'he characteristic feature of this religion is 
its claim to unix ersality, which it holds in com- 
mon with liuddhisiu. and in opposition to Jlrah- 
manism. It also (Icclares its object to be to 
lead all men to sah ation, and to open its arms- 
not only to the noble Aryan, but also to the 
low-born Sudra and e\'en to the alien, deeply 
despised in IikUu, the Mlechha. 

Page I The Indiai: Sect of the Jains. 

Noth No. 3d. 

Please see iu)te i iD -ind para iiK (vi), 
^ 12 (Ante) as also the following: 
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"Nol only these two religions teachers but also 
a number of others, of whom we know little or 
nothing more than the name, preached in a spirit 
of most conscientious and determined contra- 
diction against the sanctity of the Vedic lore 
the sacrificial prescriptions of the ritualists, 
and the claims of spiritual superiority asserted 
by the Brahnians.” P. 150 Chapter VI., Vol. I 
The Cambridge History of India. 

Noi'e No. 37. 

5T ^ ^ STTSf^ 

IT ^ if jf fc5f9 I 

if if ^refnUff i^lTf 

^ tnB; qTf?*rr nfcft : 11 

This is from the famous »Stuti by Siddha- 
sena Divakara styled Parmatma Stuti Dva- 
tiinshika. 

Please see pp. 170 to 187 Pt. I Jamietar 
Drashtie Jain. 


Note No. 38. 

^ if rfw 11 


(Prayer before resting for night). 
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I pardon, crave pardon, on my craving* 
pardon of all kinds of Jiva, Siddha witnessing, 
I confess I bear no enmity. 

II ?iT^3T 

qrf^ ii 
Note No. 39. 

: !TTf *. I 

*??T»TTlcr I 

HW ictl Hl'tctl H*!!, Hi< 

5'.^ ?t^Ucl 't<H M'S %l^U». 

Vividha Vicharamala Jain Darsana by Vi- 
jayendra Suri. Also see ar^ 

and ar* 

Note No. .fo. 

JFT %w: 

*T fjT#? ; sqFf?*ia : 

-«tUMl =>!»/ h«ii4 5 'riA 
V:h cl»ll sHItHlHi itf'tw ( wT Mtii'.) 

Note No. 41. 

Vividha Vicharamala .1 ain Darsana by 
Vijayendra Suri. 

“Indeed there is jio more deadly insult that 
one could level at a Jain than to call him a 
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liastika or atheist” P. 298 Mrs. Sinclair’s ‘‘The 
Heart of Jainism.” 

An additional reason for the feeling is that 
put in Indian languages the term “atheist” 
connotes not merely non-belief in creative di- 
vinity but also non-belief in merit, demerit, 
other world, transmigration etc. According to 
Panini, PatanjaU, and others. 

^ : the contrary 

being : 11 

Note No. 42. 

^ ^ ^ i%?r% I 

^iqr m 11 

: II 

q*n^«mT^rtr : 11 11 

f|#TT: ^ ■pr ^ ^ 11 

rr?iT^ 11 ‘i h 

fer =n^rn^«n 1 

?TnT§^«i ^ u ^ 11 

<-'A ^ 

Note No. 43. 

It is apparent this and .such other errors in 
Bharatvarshakaltiha.saare due to undue weight be- 
ing given to Mrs. vSinclair’s “The Heart of Jainism” 
which has been avowedly written with missionary 
motives. It may not be out of place to quote 



lU 

1??^. to, the, work- . ".T^ay seek 

^ ^ indiaa ,reiigioii .hy. .tfie ,5i4f 

^ way tijat tfie .r^tip^ 
ship may stand out .clear- Jesus Christ.., 
become to them the light of all their' 
iAd' they believe Him destined to be the light of 
the world- They are persuaded that sdoiier'ror 
later the age-long quest of the Indian spirit for 
reh^ous truth and power will find in Him at 
once its goal and a new starting-point, and they 
will be content if the preparation of this series 
contributes in the smallest degree to hasten 
this consummation. If there be readers to whom 
this motive is unwelcome, they may be reminded 
that no man approached the study of a religion 
without religious convictions, either positive 
or negative ; for both reader and writer, there- 
fore, it is better that these should be explicitly 
stated at the outset”. Most of the objectionable 
passages in Bharatvarshaka Itihasa regarding 
Jainism seem to have their origin in Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s work and specially her chapter on ‘‘'I'he 
Empty Heart of Jainism” which is missiouarj' 
writing par excellence. Please see the foUowing:- 
*‘But time brings its revenges, and this Jain 
religion, cradled in the aristocracy of a militarj' 
caste, was destined to become the chief expo- 
nent of a grote.sque exaggeration of the principle 
of Ahimsa, or non- in jury to any living being.” 

P. XIII Introduction to Mrs. Sinclairs. 

i'he Heart of Jainism. 


zi 
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Please also see the remarks on Jain bellied 
as to God in the same work which clearly show 
the influence under which Lajpatrai’s remarks 
on the point have been made. 

“Yet once again Jainism, with its explicit 
belief in a plurality of eternal spirits, every 
material entity having its own individual spirit, 
jivatma, no less expressly disbelieves in the 
supreme spirit, the Paramatma. Jainism is 
definitely atheistic, if by atheism we mean the 
denial of a divine creative spirit. In the philo- 
sophy of the Jains no place is reserved for God.” 
P. XIV Ibid Here the meaning of God is res- 
tricted to divine creative spirit, while it is not 
so in Bharatvarshaka Itihasa”. Even Mrs. 
Sinclair admits Jain belief in Siddha Paramatma 
at p. 292 ibid. 


Note No. 44. 

Please see views of Dr. O. Fertold quoted in 
the reply post. 

Dr. Stenkonow of Norway sa3rs : — 

“ <HV'- 

rfw ’ill &, <#ii 

«Hi«r % w. SHI nH*i 

Hn SHKll d S— 

^ Ml?} w(i (uvsici 

•ivi'4 

Vividha Vicharamala, The Article on Jainisni 
by Vijayendra Suri. 
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Note No. 45 

I/ala JL,ajpatrai appears to be the origi- 
nator of this charge of cowardice. No one 
has before him made the charge. 

Note No. 46 A. 

“ dH^Scl cl*/ ^151 « & 'S i/ill 

HlClHlCscl a»t^ mi's'll 

»H1 5l s,i\i anillH ,{l s^l <iW n(4." 

Vividha Vicharamala Jain Darshan by 
Vijayendrasuri. 

Mahatma Ghandhi says on the point “A 
man cannot then practice Ahimsa and be a 
coward at the same time” see Post. 

Note No. 46 B. 

These are also novel charges never hereto- 
fore made — that of ascribing impracticability is 
due to want of proper acquaintance with the 
subject, and that of cruelty is to say the least 
absurd exaggeration. 

Note No. 47. 

».«. Faith in substances with insight is true per- 
ception Adh. I 2 Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 

ainmnTtia 1 

Adh. VII 14. Tattvartha-dhigama Sutra, 
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(One observing vows) may be householder 
or . homeless. 

- - arasRTlsnrtt I Adh, VII 15. 

One observing minor vows is a householder. 

Note No. 48. 

CotJRSE OF Conduct. 

“The doctrine of the right way for the Jaina 
laity differs from that for the ascetics. In place 
of the five great vows appear mere echoes. He 
vows to avoid only serious injury to living beings. 
i.e. men and animals ; only the grosser forms of 
untruth direct lies ; only the most flagrant forms 
of taking, what is not given, that is, theft and 
robbery. In place of the oath of chastity the.re 
is that of conjugal fidelity. In place of that 
self-denial the promise is not greedily to accumu- 
late possessions and to be contented. To these 
copies are added seven other vows, the miscel- 
.laneous contents of which correspond to the spe- 
cial directions for the discipline of ascetics. 
Their object is, partly to bring the outward , life 
of the laity into accordance with the jaina 
teachings, especially with regard to the protec- 
tion of living creatures from harm, and partly 
to point the heart to the highest goal.*’ 

p of Jains. ' 

I 

W ^ jraiftrar 11 

..0.4 
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The sages liave prescribed in the first Vrata 
for a Grahastha one and a quarter Biswa (out 
Biswas) Daya (Mercy) and not ruore. 

Notb No. 49. 

Character. 

In practical life jainism makes of its laity 
earnest men who exlribit a stronger trait of 
resignation than other Indians and excel in an 
exceptional willingness to sacrifice anything 
for their religion. It makes them also fanatics 
for the protection of animal life. Wherever 
they gain influence, there is an end of bloody 
sacrifices and of slaughtering and killir^ the 
larger animals. 

P. 17 The Indian Sect of the Jains. 

Note No. 50. 

Please see pp. XX HI & XXIV Introduction to 
Part II “The Gaina Sutras” by Hermann Jacotn. 

Note No. 51. 

Please see note 49. 

Note No, 52. 

j. “It is well established that king Kima, 
Sundara, or Ncdumaran Pandya, who had been 
• brought up as a Jain and was married to a Chok 
‘princess, was converted about the middle of the 
sewnth century, by his consort and the famoitt 
■:)ij^t Tirujna-nasambattdar to the faith 
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which was warmly supported by the Chola dy- 
nasty. King Sundara is alleged to have dis- 
played even mf)re than the proverbial zeal 
of a convert, and to have persecuted his late ex- 
religionists, who refused to apostalize, with the 
most savage cruelty, inflicting on no less than 
eight thousand innocent persons a horrible 
death by impalement. 

Note No. 53 

Please see the following remarks of Dr. 
Johannes Hertel post. 

"They (the Jains) not only promoted their 
religion, which taught their countrymen a pitiful 
behaviour towards man and animals." 

Note No. 54 

"This influence of the laity has become in 
course of time, of great importance to Indian 
Art, and India is indebted to it for a number 
of. its most beautiful architectural monuments, 
such as the splendid temples of Abu, Girnar and 
Satrimjaya in Gujarat.” 

P. 19 The Indian Sect of the Jains. 


Ft. Note. The persecution is described in the 62nd and 
63rd TiruvalUadal (Wilson, Mackenzee Mss. 2 nd ed., Calcutta, 
1823, p. 41). The Story is repeated m Hodrigues (the 
Hindu Panthion, Madras, 1841 — ^5), illustrated by a plate 
depicting the horrid tortures of the victims; also by Qribble 
in Calc. R»*v 1875, p. 70; and by Elliot, coins of Southern 
India (1885), p. 126, The Pandya King is named Nedu- 
maran in the Piiiyapurana. (Ind. Ant., 63). P. 464- 

66 Vincent A. Smith’s “The Early Histbiy of India" Std Bdn. 
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Note No. 55. 


<»Hla oiTttmi HQ 

ysoi &.” 





Note No. 56. 

Prof. Johannes Hertel ; — 

“They are the creators of a very extensive 
popular literature. ’ 


Jain Influence. 

‘‘They did not rest content with explaining 
their own teaching in Sanskrit works ; they 
turned also to the secular sciences of the Brah- 
mans. They have accomplished so much of 
importance, m grammar, in astronomy, as well 
as in some branches of letters, that they have 
won respect even from their enemies, and some 
of their works are still of importance to Eu- 
ropean science. In Southern India, where they 
worked among the Dravadian tribes, they also 
advanced the development of these languages. 
The Kanarese literary language and the Tamil 
and Telugu rest on the foundations laid by th,e 
Jaina monks. This activity led them, indeed, 
far from their proper goal, but it created for them 
an important position in the history of literature 
and culture.” P 22 The Indian Sect of the Jains. 
Note No. 57. 

Please see Note No. 4. 
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Please see Note No. 

N6lE Nb^ 58. ■ 

aCcii^wl «iVH — ^I'Hi «(i 

\ ^355, 3iq5r tT« 

t^: — “ JTw: »*»!ii«it|?q, 3l%?r ^- 

^ f I 5^ »Ri^ pn%, nfttn? 

aw sTT^r |f wwit 3n*Tr V* 

“The Jains always endeavoured to raise the 
morals of their countrymen ; while Hindu authors 
do not shrink from most obscene stories, as is 
clear from Prajapati myths in the Rigveda, in 
the Brahmans, and from many stories in the 
Mahabharata and in the Puranas, stories which 
no Jain ever would have related” (Extract from 
Hertel's letter the Oc. 29 — 1911). 

Note No. 60. 

H. H. Maharaja of Mysore in his speech at 
All-India Jain Conference held at Cravana Bel- 
gdla says : — “It is not merely that Jainism has 
aimed at carrying Ahinisa to its logical conclusion 
undettered by the practicahties of the world ; 
it is not only that Jainism has attempted to 
perfect the doctrine of the spiritual conquest 
of Matter in its doctrine of the Jiva, — ^what is 
unique in Jainism among Indian religions and 
philosophical systems is that it has sought Eman- 
cipation in an upward movement of the spirit 
towards the realm of Infinitude and Transcen- 
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dence,— and that it has made Power, Will, Charu 
ter in one word Charitra, "an integral element of 
perfection side by side with Knowledge and Faith. 
And Jainism has sought a harmony of all religions 
and of all philosojihical and dialectical standpoints, 
in its Sarvadharma, and its Anekantavada. At 
the other end of the scale, in its rock-cut sculp- 
tured architecture, Jainism has created the new 
style, and carried it to a pitch of excellence which 
l)laces the glories of Jloiinl Abu side by side with 
the Mausoleum of the Taj among the archi- 
tectural wonders of the world.” 

P. 67 The Jain Gazette 1925 \'ol. XXI, 
Nos. 3, 4 & 5. 

Note No. biA. 

‘Tu the departments of l^ogic and Meta- 
physics it attained the very highest develop- 
ment and method. There are not many meta- 
physicians in India like Umaswami who flourished 
in the first century A.D., or many logicians like 
Siddha Sena Divakara of the 6th and Akalanka 
r>eva of the 8th century A.D.” 

Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, 

M.A., Pn. D., M.B.A.S., 

T. A. S. B., J. B. S. 

Note No. (hB. 

Dr. Satishchandra Vidyabhushan in his pre- 
sidential address at the Jain Uterary Conference 
at Jodhpur said : 



“It is known to all that the Brahnianic 
philosopher Kanada the founder of the Vaisesika 
philosophy laid down six categories all included 
under the head “It is or Existence”, Eater 
commentories added another category called 
‘Non-Existence or it is not.’ The Buddhists 
astonished the world by declaring that Nirvana 
or Sunyatva was that which transcended four 
conditions, viz. Existence, Non-Existence, both 
and neither (Assti, Nasti, Ubhaya, Anubhaya, 
Iti Chatuskoti Chanirmuktam Sunyatvam. But 
the Jain doctrine of ‘Syadvad’ had laid down 
even conditions which we believe include all 
possible alterations.” P. 21 Report Jain vSahi- 
tya Sammelan. Pt. I 1916. 

Note No. 61 C. 

Anand Shaiiker Bapubhai Dhruva of the 
Hindu University in one of his lectures in Guja- 
rati speaking about the famous Jain logical 
doctrine of said as follows : — 

( 3T«ifg: ^^517) mz 1 

f^T srn ^ 

?rr*n an^ JTfr. an 5 t«it 

itahnrt 

^3^ an^ arawHEsr ^ anfir tr 



Note No. 6i D. 


«fr having in view the 

doctrine of the hord says in one of his beauti- 
fnl : 

‘ ?TiT'r'FEr^: 5 TT»t ! \ 

if ?iTg qftfc^qqtqP^r: ii 




PART III. 

DRABfT Note. 


Hie following is the draft note prepared 
by the Jain Association of India, at the request 
of Shriyut Lala Lajpatrai, for publication in 
his book “ UTRSr f ” instead of 

the matter r^arding “Jainism" that appears in 
the first edition of the book. 


apn/^cg. 




anifq ^^WTSIfTT 

^ q;f%^ yr ngw 

nnitftcMi aft, fkm^ 

alia: 'srftnrr |. 


ar n^R sft <Tr>^5naR^nft aik «ft ^=^Tift 
aik ?ft5k:^ft, atf^ rft^aRa: 

«ft TRnfk ( aniiiR ) ^ ’ji ?ft§^ acirr Tqks 

igi^ jtr ftwr i wm q: ggRd> aksT 

?:fr^ aftqft «ft fkai^argft^ anarr 

br; arc % aft w^kkft <w skk ^- 
sftTOT^” aR Wtmsm ^ I aft^ aft anrNk^ 
sRnfkr i uiM»w »! aft R*^inanft% kaniR 

^TTf «ft WRfRaf f> aift. 

TOT aft anTO?T jaiank ai^ 
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firSH 55t5RTTF?I ^ 

>=rjf ^17^ ^ f^rRr^ srrsftsr 5n”k |;. 

3^ WT^ % I a^?:i rnqrjJ *g^ 

snrTT t rr^ fT^ 

^fTsrmnr f . 

^ ^ siW ^^?ir 3 «r: | ^>;,f^ 

^ ^ ^ srk ^risT^ftr^ ^wrctt 

P ^ 3^ 

¥r»RR ^ H^RTT^jr sfe g5R: 
Tg% JihR^T *r^oT t 3^?: ?Tm 

5T^oR> g> fer 5F?T Rq# f;fqrT si^ itr% rrarfir 
3 t|?: JTf f% qfcT ^ 5ft% 3rT5R>cN^ 

’iqr^ t- ^ ^ 

3^ ^«T 5r>*T q«im 3?f|^I^ 5 T ftm«^q> |. 

^^q^ fq%rT 3d^^^ 3nTn7ii^ ^ 
I 3r^?: ^f ^ft :q> qq?rN^ q^r^n^r 

3 Tf | ^ q >r qra^q qn«^ 'll ^?q1% 

q5% q^jq% qqj?^ ^tctrt qiq %. 

3^ ^3jt^ qt 3Tq;afwqhfjt«fr ^fwr ^cr 
iWq %. ^ ^f^qqJT 3rf|^ SR 3fft<HWd^ 

qfq #CT %— 3iq?q[ ^ f^^Rq 

“ qq: 3T%nsEr ftrwsnfq sNtq qr?:iT ^ftqrqqr 
^ qfarr ^qr ft» ^ ^ #q Ihir ^ f^NJV 
qiT^ron ^wei^.%.” . 
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^ 5H 

tgorr^ ^ ^ i^t i 

^ ^«=r t. 


^T^raisT sjR^ ^ 

%^, 'g^rsreit?T, ^fDT«, ^srjh, ^ftst^, 

^T?^, %55jI^r?T, 3(?W, STTOST, ^ft- 

'TTST ?T 5 INt 3rk t^- 

’ITT^ ®(^ ^«gr f^ 

5?r^^ ^sn?, 3^ f ^ ^T ^ qr 5 W 3 grr mr^nr 
^ ^ ^ 3rgi%?T^ ^?Jifiw %. 3Tf|^Tra;T ^w3F?t 
5iTf^5nra; 3 ^ ^*t35t q^ y^ gr isi T 

3 ^ ?f|[5CT %. 


^>T «Rg:r^T 5 


■T^qirJTT- 


^gfligTU 3ik g^ 'Rwrmi 
WT% Ti^ % gdfiKii qs^ ^-srrfjn^ 


firer ^ WHrft I, !T ffr f SfT^^TWr RW- 

frrft t fr?Tt3>r 3fnfb^ %. ^ 

^ftgr 3q^C qR^ f^-^rFrT 5TT^Jhr ^?T 

^fSRT t. 3ik 'I srf^-f^irm 

<H* i f^g r # ir iT?r>»i«rr c?: %?PT?rT |. 


siRTR ^ wff^ f^¥r?p %. «^f; ^rnW • 

sTRrR I 3^ wr^^r' 

3gft ^ggrT ^strot ?r?^ 

51T55T SI# 'snm ^ ura ^\5r 

3^ qiS ^ ^ «T^ f I 


^ng fl^TT ^rhfi^, a^ ^rferf qr^r 

qrqfq^ r^IFl SIR<TT t- Slrft si^ smrft 
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JI^ ift ^IwT ^ 31T5IKSFT 
|. «nf&^ sr^rmiN^ sqq?R^ sftcisftw 

*i3«q 5ftq5r% sfn^n'Tor sqwmif^r q#r^ q^ 
i|q7 yqnfr i>q %. qraf)- qnr^ ^ 

qr^ sfhc iqq qT%^ qrgr q# f. 

fq^ qg^q qc?; Vft q^ ! 

qrmfkc %qrqT?: q^q ^ 

qqi qsncqTsfr% qqnr^qqr %qr sfNq^ft qq %, 
— 3^ qg’sq ^q% ^I?I %q gfqqT qqft qjq^ 
qqfqnqj qqT?: ^qtq go? ^ I 

qr^ qlt qcqn: qq^ g^qqqf^ qqjft 

qqTCTT cqqrqqjt ^555:5? 5 R?:f^qT t* 

s^qpq: 3^ ^qt qrqqj qql^ ^ qsRfiq 
qrgqt% ^qqqqr qqsnr^ qi qq 

qfqqqrat qT^qt qrq^fir ^jsq q:^ ^ 5 — 
qiqiq fqqiT sqqq qgTg^ : q ? ^qqqig 
%;Tq^^ qr^qfqq ^TTqqlq f^TfT^T 

aqrq qqq# qsnjq ^ ^q ^ qr. qr^ 
q^% scf^grq^ sq^tqqr ^ qr 
q^xflq c i 'jqqiO t q r ^ qr wm ^qq qr^ft qriqqt ^ 
^qq^qq^ qq% aqrq^ ^ qrafV %. 

qqrf^ ^ ^Eqiqt ^ ^cFsqf % ^nrr ^ 
qq ^qf ^ ^5TT ^<snOT% q ^ 1 e I 

jfsn^q^T g f qgT ^ qg q qgf q T ? ^ ^qqq?g — 
qif^ sqfeqt f ^H^lgq f i i^ srqqqj ftigreRT- 

5 ^ qqqq; qq trjqfo^ qwT% 5t5ft i 
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arq-ift ^ctr i 

3iT?T: ar^ % ^iT 3^^ % ^reor 

3m:qTrr fSiT aif ^ giT^ f%g 

3iHr?T % I nfrcJnnr^sft an^j^r ?[^?rnCT 
^ %?r^?rr | % jtp^^ arsT.-tricr^ 

4t.iM«ifTr, aTercaFg-?, arsft^, ^qrfirq; 

3ik ?=TTqfipft*iTr3ar^ ?Tre^ t- % ^ T ^ tT 

^ ^namr^ ferTJft ^ 

qr^ stwh#’ % qqroriR 

'^qrqiT^ qqrtq: qrqqT^% qq^or fJrg;^ '^. 

q f^rsrq^ si^tt- 

qqq qi<5rqC55r q?q q^ 

qran«q f^srsfr qq qq % ^ arfi^^n^ f^r^-pq, 
^nqn%q:, ar^?: Trqq?tq f^i%v3r qafrt^ 
f^nq^or awNr «i^ 1 1 

%qi^ q^T, ;im f^qr % 

%q fjerqqqar^ w’sq qq^fiq ^qq^r ajqcrqq qqrft 
ft ga^gq T i ft fag q q gT qa: qqrq ^resq^ qr^ qiq 
qi^jT^ ftqr <m %. qif % *4^ ^qjarq Irqq^. 
qqfHqnsqrqr f^fqf^^ f^iqqr q^iFq %. 

#!!% qfq qrtt T%WT %qr %., 

^q qrqqiq 3^=c ^qiqqrT *q*fq fqrq 
q?iqqOT ^wrr t mf^q »Tnl^ qqr qf ^rq wnr^ 
^Qff^qrqq ^5^ ^ qq’qq*^ faq ^ I 







